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TG THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


The Counteſs of ALBEMARLE. 


Mapamn, 
Mod the many novelties with which 
your Ladyſhip, a ſtranger in our nation, 
is daily entertain'd, you have not yet been mada 
acquainted with the poetical Engliſh liberty, 
the right of dedicarion ; which entitles us to 
a privilege of celebrating whatever for its na- 


tive excellence is the juſt object of praiſe ; and 


is an ancient charter, by which the Muſes have 


always a free acceſs to the habitation of the 


Graces, 
Hence it is that this Comedy waits on your 


_ Ladyſhip, and preſumes to welcome you amongſt 


us; though indeed, Madam, we are ſurpriſed 
to ſee you bring with you, what we thought 
was of our own growth only, an agreeable 
beauty: nay, we muſt aſſure you, that we can- 
not give up ſo dear an article of our glory, 
but aſſert it by our right in you: for, if 'tis a 


maxim founded on the nobleſt human law, 


that of hoſpitality, that every ſoil is a brave 


man's country, England has a very juſt pre- 


tence of claiming as a native, a daughter f 
Mr Scravenmore. 
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Zut your Ladyſhip is not only endeared to 
us by the great ſervices of your father, but alſo 
by the kind offices of your huſband, whoſe 
frank carriage falls in with our genius, which 
is free, open and unreſerved. In this the. gene- 
roſity of your tempers makes you both excel 
in fo peculiar a manner, that your good actions. 
are their own reward; nor can they be return- 
ed with ingratitude, for none can forget the 
benefics you confer ſo foon as yau do your- 
ſelves. "73, | 

But ye have a more indiſputable title to a. 
dramatic performance, than all theſe advan» 
tages; for you are yourſelves, in a degenerate 
low age, the nobleſt characters which that fine 
paſſion that ſupports the ſtage has inſpired : 
and as you have practiſed as generous a fidelity 
as the fancies of poets have ever drawn in their 
expecting lovers, ſo may you enjoy as high a 
proſperity as ever they have beſtowed on their 
rewarded: this you may poſſeſs in an happy ſe- 
curity, for your fortunes cannot move ſo much 


envy, as your perſons love. I am, 


MAD AM, 
Tour Lady/hip's moſt devoted 


RICHARD STEELE. 
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PR EFA K 


HE rehearſal of this Comedy was ho- 
noured with the preſence of the Duke 
of. Devonſhire, who is as diſtinguiſhed by his 
fine underftanding as high quality: the inno- 
cence of it moved him to the humanity of ex- 
prefling himſelf in its favour. Tis his manner 
to be pleaſed where he is not offended ; a con- 
deſcenſion which delicate ſpirits are obliged to 
for their 6wn eaſe; for they would have but a 
very ill time of it, if they ſuffered themſelves ' 
to be diverted with nothing but what could 
bear their judgment. 
That elegant and illuſtrious perſon will, 
I hope, pardon my gratitude to the town, 
which obliges me to report ſo ſubſtantial a rea- 
fon for their approbation of this play, as that 
he permitted it : but I know not in what words 
to thank my, fellow ſoldiers for their warmth 
and zeal in my behalf, nor to what to attii- 
bute their undeſerved favour, except it be, 
that 'tis habitual to them to run to the ſuccour 


of thoſe they ſee in danger. 
The ſubject of this Drama, 'tis hoped, will be 


acceptable to all lovers of mankind, finge ridi- 
' . 1 , 
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cule is partly levelled at a ſet of people who 
live in impatient hopes to ſee us out of the 
world, a flock of rarens that attend this nume- 


rous city for their carcaſes. But, indeed, tis 


not in the power of any pen to ſpeak them 
better than they do themſelves: as for example, 
on a door, I juſt now paſled by, a great artiſt 
thus informs us of his cures upon the dead. | 


. Ir. Known and approved for his art of em- 
balming, having preſerved the corps of a gentle- 


woman ſweet and entire thirteen years, without 


embowelling ; and has reduced the bodies of ſeveral” 
perſons of quality to ſweetneſs in Flanders and 


Ireland, after nine months putrefattion in the 
ground, and they were known by their friends in 


England. No man performeth the like, 


He muſt needs be ſtrangely in love with this 
life who is not touched with this kind invita- 
tion to be pickled; and the noble operator muſt 
be allowed a very uſeful perſon for bringing old 
friends together; nor would it be unworthy 
his labour to give us an account at large of the 
ſweet converſation that aroſe upon OTE 
ſuch an entire friend as he mentions. 

But to be ſerious; is there any thing, but its 
being downright fact, could make a rational 
creature believe *twere poſſible to arrive at this 
fantaſtic poſthumous folly ? Not, at the ſame 
time, but that it were buſſoonery rather than 
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ſatire to explode all funeral honours ;- but then 
it is certainly neceſlary to make them ſuch that 
the mourners ſhould be in earneſt, and the la- 
mented worthy of our ſorrow : but this purpoſe 
is ſo far from being ſerved, that it is utterly 
deſtroyed by the manner of proceeding among 
us, where the obſequies, which are due ouly 
to the belt and higheſt of human race (to ad- 
moniſh their ſhort ſurvivors that neither wit, 
nor valour, nor wiſdom, nor glory can ſuſpend 


our fate). are proſtituted, and beltowed upon 


ſuch as have nothing in common with men, but 
their mortality. 

But the dead man is not to paſs off ſo eaſily, 
for his laſt thoughts are alſo to ſuffer diſſection ; 
and it ſeems there is no art to be learned to 
ſpeak our own ſenſe in other men's words, and 
a man in a gown that never ſaw his face ſhall 
tell you immediately the deſign of the deceas'd, 
better than all his old acquaintance ; which is 
ſo perfect an hocus pocus, that without you can 
repeat ſuch and ſuch words, you cannot convey 
what is in your hands into another's. But far 
be it from any man's thought to ſay there are 
not men of ſtrict integrity of the long robe, 
though it is not every body's good fortune to 
meet with them. x 

However, the daily legal villainies we ſee 
committed, will alſo be eſteemed things proper 
to be proſecuted by ſatire; nor could our en- 
ſuing legiſlatives do their country a more ſea- 
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fonable office, than to look into the diſtreſſes oÞ 
an unhappy people, who groan, perhaps, in as 
much miſery under entangled, as they could do 
under broken laws; nor could there be a re- * 
ward high enough aſſigned for a great genius, 4 
if ſuch may be found, who has capacity ſuffi- 4 
cient to glance through the falſe colours that 
are put upon us, and propoſe to the Engliſlr 
world a method of making juſtice flow in an 
uninterrupted ſtream; there is fo clear a mind 
in being, whom we will name in words that of 
all men breathing can be only ſaid of him: 'tis 
he that 1s excellent, 


Seu linguam cauſis acuit, ſeu civica jura, 
Reſponſare parat, ſeu condit amabile carmen, 


Other enemies that may ariſe againſt this 
poor play are indeed leſs terrible, but much 
more powerful than theſe, and they are the 

ladies: but if there is any thing that argues a 
ſowered man, who laſhes all for Lady Brampton ; p 
ve may hope there will be ſeen alſo a devoted N 
heart, that eſteems all for Lady Sharlot. f 


P R O L OG UE. 
Spoken by Mr WIL XS. 


NATUR E's deſerted, and dramatic art, 
Ty dazzle now the eye, has left the heart, 
Gay lights and dreſſes, long extended ſcenes, 

Demors and angels moving in machines ; 

All that can now, cr pleaſe, or fright the fair, 
May be perform'd without a writer's care, 

And is the ſkill of carpenter, net player. 

61d Shakeſpeare's days could not thus far advance; 
But what's bis buſkin to our ladder dance ? 

Is the mid region a ſilk yeuth to fland, 

With that unwieldy engine at command ! 

' Gorg'd with intemperate meals while here you ſit, 
A Well may you take attivity for wit : 

a; Fy, let confuſion on ſuch dulneſs ſeize; 

: Bluſh you're ſo pleasi'd, as we that ſo we pleaſe. 
ö But we, ſtill kind to your inverted ſenſe, 

; Do moſt unnatural things once more diſperſe, , 
- For ſince you're ſitll pre paſi rous in delight, « 
0 Our Author made, a full houſe to invite, 

; A Funeral Comedy to-night, 

: Nor does he fear that ye will take the hint, 
And let the Funeral his own be meant; 
No, in Old England nothing can be won 
Without a faction, good or ill be done ; 

To own this our frank Author does not fear; 

But hopes for a prevailing party here : 

He knows b'as num'rous friends, nay, knows they'll ſoew it, 

And for the fellgw-ſoldier ſave the poet. 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 


Lord BRUMPT ON. 

Lord HARD, ſon to Lord Brumpton. 
Mr CAMPLEY, 

Mr TavusTy, ſteward to Lord Brumpton, 
CABINET, | 

Mr SABLE, an undertaker. 

PUuzzLE, a lawyer. 

T&1M, ſervant to Lord Hardy. 

Toy, the lawyer's clerk, 


Lady BRUMPTON, - 

Lady SHARLor, Orphan ſiſters left in ward to Lord 
Eady HARR1OT, 5 Brumpton. 

Mademoiſelle d' EP1NGLE. 

TATTLEAI1D. 

Mrs FAR DINGALE. 

Kar E MATCHLOCK. 


Viſitant Ladies, Sable's Servants, Recruits, &c. 


SCENE, COVENT-GARDEN. 
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ACT Il. SCENE I. 


Enter CABINET, SABLE, and CAMPLEY. 


CABINET. 
BuRsT into laughter, I can't bear to ſee writ over 
1 an undertaker's door, Dreſſes for the dead, and ne- 
ceſſaries for funerals! Ha, ha, ha! 

Sab. Well, Gentlemen, 'tis very well, I know yon 
are of the laughers, the wits that take the liberty to 
deride all things that are magnificent and ſolemn. 

Cab. Nay, but, after all, I can't but admire Sable's 
nice diſcerning on the ſuperfluous cares of mankind, 
that could lead them to the thought of raiſing an eſtate 
by providing horſes, equipage and furniture, for thoſe 
that no longer need 'em. 

Cab. But is it not ſtrangely contradictory, that men 
can come to ſo open, ſo apparent an hypocriſy, as in the 
ſace of all the world to hire profeſſed mourners, to 
grieve, . lament, and follow, in their ſtead, the neareſt 
relations, and ſuborn others to do by art, what they 
themſelves ſhould be-prompted to by nature. - 

Sab. That's reaſonably enough ſaid, but they regard 
themſelves only in all they act; for the deceas'd, and 
the poor dead are delivered to my cuſtody, to be em- 
balm'd, ſlaſh'd, cut, and dragg'd about, not to do them 
honour, but to ſatisfy the vanity or intereſt of their 
ſurvivors, 

Cam. This fellow's every way an undertaker ! How 


well and Juckily he talks! his prating ſo aptly has, 
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methinks, ſomething more ridiculous in it, than if he 
were abſurd! | [ A/ide to Cab. 

Cab. But, as Mr Campley ſays, how could you dream 
of making a fortune from ſo chimerical a foundation, 
as the proviſion of things wholly needleſs and inſigni- 
ficant? 

Fab. Alas, Gentlemen, the value of all things under 
the ſun is merely fantaſtic: we run, we ſtrive, and pur- 

chaſe things with our blood and money, quite foreign 
to our intrinſic real happineſs, and which have a being 
in imagination only, as you may ſee by the pother that 
is made about precedence, titles, court-favour, maiden- 
heads and china- ware, 2 
Cam. Ay, Mr Sable, but all thoſe are objects that 
promote our joy, are bright to the eye, or ſtamp upon f 
our minds pleature and ſe H latis faction. F 

Fab. You are extremely miſtaken, Sir; for one would 

wonder, to confider that after all our outcries againſt 
ſelf. intere ſted men, there are few, very few in the 
whole world that live to themſelves, but ſacrifice their 
boſom bliis to enjoy a vain ſhow and appearance of 
proſperity in the eyes of others; and there is often no- 
thing more inwardly diſtreſs'd, than a young bride in 
her glittering retinue, or deeply joyful, thau a young 
widow im her weeds and black train; of both which 
the lady of this houſe may be an inſlance, for the has 
been the one, and is, I'll be ſworn, the other. 

Cab. You talk, Mr Sable, moſt learnedly ! 

Sab. I have the deepeſt learning, Sir, experience: re- 

member your widow Coulin that married-laſt month, 

Cab, Ay, but how cou'd you imagine ſhe was in all 
that grief an hypocrite = could all thoſe ſhrieks, thoſe 
ſwoonings, that riſing falling boſom be conſtrain'd? 
you're uncharitable, Sable, to believe it - what colour, 
what reaſon had you for it? 7 21 

Sab. Firit, Sir, her carriage in her concerns with me; 
for I never yet could meet with a ſorrowful relict, but 
was herſelf enough to make a hard bargain with me — 
vet I muſt confeſs they have frequent interruptions of 
Brief and ſorrow when they read my bill-but as for 
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her, nothing, ſhe reſolv'd, that look'd bright or joyaus 
ſhould after her love's death approach her. All her ſer- 
vants that were not coal black muſt turn out; a fair 


| complexion made her eyes and heart ake, ſhe'd none 


but downright Jet ; and, to exceed all example, ſhe hir'd 
my mourning furniture by the year, and in caſe of my 
mortality ty'd my ſon to the fame article; ſo in ſix weeks 
time ran away with a young fellow—Pr'ythee, puſh on 


briſkly, Mr Cabinet, now is your time to have this wi- 


dow, for Tattleaid tells me ſhe always ſaid ſhe'd never 
marry — 

Cab. As you ſay, that's generally the moſt hopeful ſign. 

Sab. I tell you, Sir, 'tis an infallible one; you know 
thoſe profeſſions are only to introduce diſcourſe of ma- 
trimony and young fellows. 

Cab. But I-ſwear I coule got have confidence, ev'n 
after all our long acquaintanee, and the mutual love 
which his Lordſhip (who indeed has now been fo kind 
as to leave us) has fo long interrupted, to mention a 
thing of ſuch à nature ſo unſeaſonably 

Sab. Unſeaſonably ! why I tell you *tis the only ſea- 
ſon (granting her ſorrow unfeign'd:) when would you 
fpeak of paſſion, but in the midſt of paſſions ? there's a 
what d'ye call, a crifis—the lucky minute that's ſo taJk'd 
-of, is a moment between joy and grief, which you muſt 
take hold of, and puſh your fortune——But get you 
in, and you'll beſt read your fate in the reception Mrs 
Tattleaid gives you : all ſhe ſays, and all ſhe does, nay, 
her very love and hatred, are mere repetition of her 
Ladyſhip's paſſions : I'll ſay that for her, ſhe's a true 
lady's woman, and is herſelf as much a ſecond hand 
thing, as ber cloaths. But 1 muſt. beg your pardon, 
gentlemen, my people are come I lee—— 

[Exeunt Cab. and Camp. 


Emter Sable's Men. 


Where, in the name of goodnefs, have you all been ! 
have you brought the ſaw-duſt and tar for embalming ? 
have you the hangings and the ſixpenny nails, and * 
Lord's coat of arms: ? 


— "_ » 


longer. 
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Enter SERVANT. 


Serv, Yes, Sir, and had come ſgoner, but I went to 
the herald's for a coat for Alderman Gathergreaſe that 
died laſt night—he has promiſed to invent one againſt 
to-morrow, 

Fab. Ah! pox take ſome of our cits, the firſt thing 
after their death is to take care of their birth——Pox, 
Jet him bear a pair of ſtockings, he's the firſt of his 
family that ever wore one, Well, come you that are 
to be mourners in this houſe, put on your ſad looks, and 
walk by me that I may fort you: ha, you! a little more 
upon-the diſmal ; [ forming their countenances—] this fel- 
low has a good mortal look—place him near the corps; 
that wainſcot face mult be o'tap of the ſtairs; that fel- 
Jow's almoſt in a fright (that looks as if he were full of 
Jome ſtrange miſery) at the entrance of the hall So 
but I'll fix you all myſelf Let's have no laughing 
now on any provocation: [makes faces.] look yonder 
that hale well-looking puppy ! you ungrateful ſcoundrel, 
did not I pity you, take you out of a great man's ſer- 


vice, and ſhew you the pleaſure of receiving wages? 
did not I give you ten, then fifteen, now twenty ſhil- 


lings a week, to be ſorrowful? and the more I give you 
J think the gladder you are. 
FA Enter a Boy. | 
Boy. Sir, the Gravedigger of St Timothy's-in-the- 
Fields would fpeak with you. 
Sab. Let him come in. 


Euter GRAVE DIGGER. 
Graved. I carry'd home to your houſe the ſhrowd the 


gentleman was bury'd in laſt- night; I could not get bis 


ring off very eafily, therefore I brought you the finger 
and all; aud, Sir, the ſexton gives his ſervice to you, and 
deſires to know whether you'd have any bodies remoy'd 
or not: if not, ke'll let 'em ly in their graves a week 

Sab. Give him my ſervice, I can't tell readily : but our 
friend, tell him, Dr Faſſeport, with the powder, has pro- 
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miſed me ſix or ſeven funerals this week. Ill ſend to our 


to country farm at Kenſington Gravel-piis, and our city- 
1at houle in Warwick-lane for news; you ſhall know time 
aſt enough. Hark'ee, be ſure there's care taken to give my 
Lady Languill's woman a fee to keep, out that young 
ng | fellow who came laſt from Oxford ; be'}l ruin us all, 
= 0 . Enter Goody TRASH. 
un J I wonder, Goody Traſh, you could net be more punc- 
= wal; when 1 told you I wanted you, and your two 
3 daughters, to be three virgins to-night to ſtand in white 
1- 4 about my Lady Catherine Griſſel's body, and you know 
os. | you were privately to bring her home from the man- 
SS midwife's,' where (he died in childbirth, to be buried like 
” a maid ; but there is nothing minded: well, I have put 
* off that till to- morroy; go, and get your bag of brick- 


duſt and your whiting. Go, and (ell to the cookmaids z 


, ſed to write a treatiſe againſt water-griivl; *a+ damn'd 
healthy flop that has done me more injury an all ide 
faculty: look you now, vou are all upon the fheers 
= let me have none but downright ſtupid countenances-- 
Pve a good mind to turn you all off, and take people 
out of the playhouſe ; but bang 'em, they are as ignorant 
of their parts as you are of yours, they never act but 
when they ſpeak ; when the chief indi-ation of the mind 
is in the geſture, or indeed, in cafe of ſorrow, in no geſ- 
ture, except you were to act a widow, or ſo.— But 
yours, you dolts, is all in dumb ſhow, dumb thow; £ 
mean expreſſive eloquent ſhow ; as wh6 can ſee ſuch an 
horrid ugly phiz as that fellow's, and not be ſhock'd, of- 
fended and killed of all joy while he beholds it? han 
we muſt not loiter — ye ſtupid rogues, whom I have 
Ppick'd out of the rubbiſh of mankind, and fed for your 
eminent worthleſsneſs, attend, and know that I er 

B 2 é | 


* 5 know who is ſurfeited about town; bring me no bad 

„ f news, none of your recoveries again. And you, Mr 

C . Blockhead, I warrant you have not calld at Mr Peltle's 

1 the apothecary ; will that fellow never pay me? I ſtand 

. 1 bound for all the poiſon in that ſtarving murderer's 

1 ſhop : he ſerves me juſt as Dr Quibus did; who promi- 
£ 
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you this moment ſtiff and immutable to all ſenſe of noiſe, 
mirth or laughter: [ Makes mouths at em as they paſs 
by him to bring 'em to a conſtant countenance.) So, they 
are pretty well—pretty well ——— 


Enter Txesry and Lo»rd BRUMPTON. 


Tru. Twas fondneſs, Sir, and tender duty. to you, 
who have been ſo worthy and ſo juft a maſter to me, 
made me ſtay near you; they left me ſo, and there I 
found you wake from your lethargie ſtumber; on wich 
I will aſſume an authority to beſeech you, Sir, to make 
zuſt uſe of your revived life, in ſeeing who are your. 
true friends, and knowing her who has ſo wrought up- 
on your noble nature, as to make it aR againſt itſelf in 
diſinheriting your brave ſon. 

L. Brum. Sure "ts impoſſible fle ſhould be ſuch a 
creature as you tell me—my mind reflects upon ten 
thouſand endearments that plead unanſwerably for her: 
her claſte reluctant love, her eaſy obſervance of all 
my wayward bumours, to which the would aceommo- 
date herſelf with ſo much eale, I could ſcarce obſerve it 
Was a virtue in her; ſhe hid her very patience. 

Tinu. It was all art, Sir, or indifference. to you, for 
what I ſay is downright matter of fact. 

L. Brum. Why didſt thou ever tell it: me? or why 
not in my lifetime? for I muſt call it ſo, nor can I date 
a minute mine, after her being falle, all paſt that mo- 
ment is death and darkneſs; why didſt thou not tell 
me then, I ſay? 

Tru. Becaule you were too much in love with her to 
be inform'd ; nor did J ever know a man that touch'd 
on conjugal atiairs could ever reconcile the jarring hu- 
mours but in a common hatred of the intermedler : but 
on this moſt extraordinary occaſion, which ſeems poin- 
ted out by Heaven itſelf to diſengage you from your 
cruelty and baniſhment of an innocent child, I muſt, I 
will conjure you to be conceab'd, and but contain your» 
ſelf, in hearing one diſcourſe with that curs'd inſtrument 
of all her ſecrets, that Tattleaid, and you'll ſee what I 


tell you ; you'll call me then your gnardian and good 
genius, & 
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L. Brum. Well, you ſhall govern me; but would I 
had dy'd in earueſt ere I had known it; my head ſwimg 
as it did when I fell into my fit, at the thoughts of it— 
how dizzy a place is this world you live in! all human 
life's a mere vertigo. | 
Fru. Ay, ay, my Lord, fine reflections, fine reflections, 
but that does no buſineſs. Thus, Sir, we'll ſtand con- 
ceald, and hear, I doubt not, a much ſfincerer dialogue 
than uſual between vicious perfons; for a late accident 
has given a little jealouſy, which makes them over-act 
their love and confidence in each other. [ey retire, 


Enter Wibow and TATTLEAID meeting, aud ruuni ug 
to each other. 


Vid. Oh, Tattleaid ! his and our hour is come! 

Tat. I always ſaid by his churchyard cough, you'd 
bury him, but (till you were unpatient 

Vid. Nay, thou haſt ever been my comfort, my con- 
fidante, my friend, and my ſervant; and now I'll re- 
ward thy pains; for though I ſcorn the whole ſex of 
fellows, I'll give 'em hopes for thy ſake; every {mile, 
every frown, every geſture, humour, caprice and whamly 


of mine, shall be gold to thee girl; thou ſhalt Teeball 
the ſweets and wealth of being a fine rich wida 


man. Oh, how my head runs my firſt year out all 
jumps to all the joys of widowhood ! if thirteen monchy 


hence a friend ſliould haul one to a play one has a min 


to ſee, what pleaiure *twill be, when my Lady Brump» 
ton's footinan's called (who kept a place for that very 
purpoſe) to make a ſudden inſurrection of fine wigs in 
the pit and fide boxes. Then with a pretty, ſorrow in 
one's face, and a willing bluth for being ſtared at, one 
ventures to look round, and bow to one of one's own 
quality, Thus (very directly] to a ſnug pretending fol- 
low of no fortune, Thus [as ſcarce ſeeing him] to one 
that writes lampoons. Thus | fearfully] to one one 
really loves. Thus [looks down] to one WOmgn-ac- 
quaintance, from box to box. Thus [wit/ looks differ- 
eutly familiar] and when one has done one's part, ob- 
Jerve g actors do theirs, but with my mind fixed not 
B 3 : - 
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on thoſe I look at, but thoſe that look at me then the 
ſerenades! the lovers! 

Tat. Oh, Madam! you make my heart bound within 
me: l'll warrant you, Madam, I'll manage 'em all; 
and indeed, Madam, the men are really very ſilly crea- 
tures, 'tis no ſuch hard matter—They rulers ! they go- 
vernors! I warrant you indeed! 

Wid. Ay, Tattleaid, they imagine themſelves mighty 
things: but government founded on force only, is a 
brutal power—we rule them by their affectione, which 
blinds them into belief that they rule us, or at leaſt are 
in the government with us—but in this nation our power 
is abſolute; thus, thus, we ſway—[ playing her fan. J. 
A fan 1s both the ſtandard and the flag of England: I 
laugh to ſee men go on our errands, ſtrut in great of- 
fiees, live in cares, hazards and ſcandals, to come home 
and be fools to us in brags of their diſpatches, nego- 
ciations, and their wiſdoms—as my good dear deceas'd 
uſed to entertain me; which I, to relieve myſelf from, 
would liſp ſome ſilly requeſt, pat him on the face—he 
thakes his head at my pretty folly, calls'me Simpleton, 
ges me a jewel, then goes to bed ſo wile, ſo fatisfied; 
and. ſo deceiv'd 
Tat. But I proteſt, Madam, I've always wonder'd how 
you could accomplith my young Lord's being difinherited. 

Wid. Why, Tatty, you muſt know my late Lord— 
How prettily that ſounds, my late Lord! but I fay, my 
late Lord Fribble was generoſity ] preſs'd him there; 
and whenever you, by my order, had told him ſtories 
to my ſon · in · law's diſadvantage, in his rage and reſent- 
ment, I (whoſe intereſt lay otherwiſe). always fell on 
my knees to implore his pardon, and with tears, ſighs 
and importunities for him prevaiPd againſt him: be- 
Aides this, you know I had, when I pleaſed, fits; fits 


are a mighty help in the government of a good natur'd 


man: but in an i}-natur'd fellow have a care of 'em, 
he'll hate you for natural infirmities; will remember 
your face in its diſtortion, and not value your return 
of beauty. a 1 


Tat. O rare Madam, your Ladyſhip's a ot head 
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piece; but now, dear Madam, is the hard taſk, if [ 
may take the liberty to ſay it—to enjoy all freedoms, 
and ſeem to abſtain, to manage the number of preten- 
ders, and keep the diſobliged from prating 

Vid. Never fear, Tattleaid, while you have riches, 
if you affront one to abuſe, you can give hopes to ana- 
ther to defend you: theſe maxims I have been laying 
up all my huſband's lifetime, for we muſt provide agaiuſt 
calamities 

Tat. But now, Madam, a fine young gentleman with 
a red coat, that dance 

id. You may be ſure the happy man (if it be in fate 
that there is a happy man to make me an unhappy wo- 
man) ſhall not be an old one again: age and youth 
married, is the cruelty in Dryden's Virgil, where Me- 
zentius ties the dead and living together; I'm ſure I 
was ty'd to a dead man many a long day before I durſt 
bury him—but the day is now my own—yet now I 
| think owt, Tattleaid, be ſure to keep an obſtinate ſhy- 
, neſs to all our old acquaintance : let 'em talk of favours. 
j if they pleaſe, if we grant 'em (till, they'll grow tyrams 
f. to us; if we diſcard 'em, the chaſte and innocent wAl 
g not believe we could have confidence to do it, were it 
ſo; and the wiſe, if they believe it, will applaud our 
i prudence. 

f Tat. Ay, Madam-—!I believe, Madam--l ſpeak, Ma- 
dam, but my humble lenſe—Mr Cabinet would mary | 
you. 

Wid. Marry me! no, Tattleaid, he that is ſo mean 
as to marry a woman after an affair with her, will be 
ſa baſe as to upbraid that very weakneſs: he that mar- 
Ties his wench will uſe her like bis wench—ſuch a pair 
mult ſure live in a ſecret mutual ſcorn of each other 
and wedlock is hell, if at leaſt one fide does not love, ag 
it would be heaven if both did; and,l believe it ſo much 
heaven, as to think it was never <1jvyed in this world. 


Enter a WOMAN, 


Wom. A gentleman to Mrs Tattleaid— [Exit Tat. 
Wid. Go to him—bleſs me, how careleſs and * 
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have I been to this ſubtle creature in the caſe of Cabi- 
net! ſhe's certainly in his intereſts—we people of con- 
dition are never guarded enough againſt thoſe about us; 
they watch when our minds boil over with joy or grief, 
to come in upon us: how miſerable 'tis to have one 
one hates always about one! and when one can't endure 
one's own reflection upon ſome actions, who can bear the 
thoughts of another upon *em? but ſhe has me by deep 
ſecrets, —The Italians, they ſay, can readily remove the 
too much entruſted—Oh, their pretty ſcented gloves! 
this wench I know has play'd me falſe, and horned me 
in my gallants: Oli Italy, I could reſign all my female 
"Engliſh liberty to thee, for thy much dearer female plea- 
ſure, revenge! well, what's the matter, dear Tatty— 


Enter TATTLEAID. 


Tat. The matter, Madam? why, Madam, Counſellor 
Puzzle is come to wait on your Ladyſhip about the will 
and the conveyance of the eſtate—there muſt, it ſeems, 
be no time loſt for fear of things; fy, fy, Madam, you 
a widow theſe three hours, and not look'd on a parch- 
ment yet Oh impious, to negle& the will of the dead! 

Wid. As you ſay indeed, there is no will of a bul- 
band's ſo willingly obey'd as his laſt. But I muſt go in 
and. eceive him in my formalities: leaning on a couch 
m as neceſſary a poſture, as his going behind his deſk | 
when he ſpeaks to a clhent—but do you bring him in 
hither 'till 1 am ready [ Exit. 

Tat. Mr Counſellor, Mr Counſellor—— [CCalliug. 


Enter PUZZLE and CLERK. 


Puz. Servant, good Madam Tattleaid: my ancient 
friend is gone, —but buſineſs mult be minded 
Tat. I told my Lady twice or thrice, as ſhe lyes in 
dumb grief on the couch within, that you were here, 
but ſhe regarded me not; however, ſince you (ay tis f 
ſuch moment, I'll venture io introduce you : pleaſe but 
to repoſe here a little, while I ſtep in; for methinks J 
would a little prepare her. [Exit Tattleaid. 
. 3 alas ! poor lady! Damn'd hy pocrites! Welh 
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this nobleman's death is a little ſudden : therefore pray 
let me recollect: open the bag, good Tom; now, Tom, 
thou art my nephew, my dear ſiſter Kate's only fon, 
and my heir, therefore I wilt conceal from thee on uo 
occaſion any thing; for I would enter thee into buſinets 
as ſooh as poſſible. Know then, child, that the lord of 
this houſe was one of your men of honour and ſenſe, 
who lole the latter in the former, and are apt to take 
all men to be like themſelves : now this gentleman en- 
tirely truſted me, and I made the only uſe a man of bu» 
ſineſs can of a truſt, I cheated him; for I imperceptibly, 
before his face made his whole eſtate liable to an hun- 
dred per annum for myſelf, for good ſervices, Sc. as 
for legacies, they are good or not, as I pleaſe ; for let 
me tell you, a man maſt take pen, ink and paper, fit 
down by an old felllow, and pretend to take directions, 
but a true lawyer never makes any man's will but his 
own ; and as the prieſt of old among us got near- the 
dying man, and gave all to the church, ſo now the 
lawyer gives all to the law. 

Clerk. Ay, Sir, but prieſts then cheated the nation by 
doing their offices in an unknown language. 

Puz,. True, but ours is a way much ſurer, for we 
ch-at in no language at all, but loll in our on coaches, 
eloquent in gibberiſh, and Jearn'd in jingle. ——Pul 
out the parchment, there's the deed, I made it as long 
as I could—— Well, I hope to ſee the day when the 
indenture ſhall be the exact meaſure of the land that 
paſſes by it For 'tis a diſcouragement to the gown, 
that every ignorant rogue of an heir ſhould in a word 
or two underſtand his father's meaning, and hold. ten 
acres of land by half an acre of parchment——Nay, I 
hope to ſee the time when that there is indeed ſome 
progreſs made in, ſhall be wholly effected; and by the 
improvement of the noble art of tautology, every inn 
in Holburn an inn of court ——Let others think of lo- 
gic, rhetoric, and I know not what impertinence, but 
mind thou tautology - What's the firſt excellence in 
a lawyer? tautology : what's the ſecond? tgutology : 
what's the third? tautology : as an old pleader ſaid of 
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action: but to turn to the deed; [ Palis out an immea- 
ſurable parchment] for the will is of no force it | pleaſe, 
for he was not capable of making one after the former 
—as I managed it—upon which account I now wait on 
my Lady. By the way, do you know the true mean- 
ing of the word a deed ? , 

Clerk. Ay, Sir, a deed is as if a man ſhould ſay the 
deed. | 

Puz. Right, tis emphatically ſo called, becauſe after 
it—all deeds and actions are of no effect, and you have 
nothing to do but to hang yourſelf the only obliging 
thing you can then do—but I was telling you. the ule 
of tautology Read toward the middle of that inſtru- 
ment; [Clerk reads] I the ſaid Earl of Brumpton, do 
give, beſlow, grant and bequeath, over and above the 
ſaid premiſſes, all the ſite and capital meſſuage called 
by the name of Oatham, and all outhouſes, barns, 
ſtables, and other edifices and buildings, yards, orch- 
ards, gardens, fields, arbors, trees, lands, earths, 
meadows, grecns, paſtures, feedings, woods, under- 
woods, ways, waters, watercourſes, fiſhing ponds, pools, 
commons, common of paſture, paths, heath-thickets, 
profits, commodities, and emoluments, with their and 
every of their appurtenances what 
ſoever, to the ſaid capital meſ- | Puzzle nods and 
ſuage and ſite belonging, or in any ue as the ſyno- 
wie apperiaining, or with the ſame , MIMOus words are 
heretofore uſed, occupied or enjoy= | Tefeating, whom: 
ed, accepted, executed, known, or Lord Brumpton 
taken as part, parce!, or member of ſcornfully mimics, 
the ſame ; containing in the whole F | 
by eſtimation, four hundred acres of the large meaſure 
or thereabouts, be the ſaine more or leſs; all and ſin- 
Bular which the ſaid ſite, capital meſſuage, and other 
the premiſſes, with their and every of their appurte- 
nances are ſituate, lying and being— 

Puz. Hold, hold, good Tom; you do come on indeed 


n buſineſs, but don't uſe your noſe enough in reading 


— Reads in a ridiculous law tone, "till out of breath.] 
Why, you're quite out—you read to be underſtood—let 
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me lee it—[ tae {aid Earl Nou again, ſuppoſe this 
were to be in Latin-—-{ Runs into Latin terminations. }] 


making Latin is only making it no Engliſh-— Ego præ- 


dit —Comes de Brumyton—totas meas barno—outhouſas 
& ſtabulas—yardos—but there needs no further peruſal, 
—-—i now recolle&t the whole—my Lord by this in- 
ſtrument diſinherits his ſon utterly—gives all to my 
Lady—and moreover, grants the wards of two fortune 
wards to her—id e/t, to be fold by her; which is the 
ſubject of my buſineſs to her Ladyihip, who methinks 
a little overdoes the affair of grief, in letting me wait 
thus long on ſuch welcome articles—but here— 


Enter TATTLEAID wiping her eyes. 


Tat. J have in vain done all I can to make her regard 
me.—Pray, Mr Puzzle, you're a Han of ſenſe, come in 
yourſelf, and ſpeak reaſon to bring her to ſome conſi- 
deration of herſelf, if poſſible. 


Puz. Tom, I'll come down to the hall to you; dear 


Madam, lead on. 
[Exit Clerk one way, Puz. Tatt. another. 
LL. Brumpton and Truſty advance from their concealment 
after a long pauſe, and ſtaring at each other. 

L. Brum. Truſty, on thy ſincerity, on thy fidelity to 
me thy ſriend, thy patron, and thy maſter, anſwer me 
directly to one queſtion: am I really alive? am I that 
identical, that numerical, that very ſame Lord Brumpton 


that— 
Tru. That very Lord—that very Lord Brumpton, the 


very generous, honeſt and good Lord Brumpton, who 
ſpent his ſtrong and riper years with honour and repu- 
tation; but in his age and decay declin'd from virtue: 
alſo—that very Lord Brumpton who buried a fine lady, 
who brought him a fine fon, who is a fine gentleman ; 
but in his age, that very man, unſeaſonably captivated 
with youth and beauty, married a very fine young lady, 
who has diſhonoured his bed, diſinherited his brave ſon, 
and dances o'er his grave. | 
I. Bram. Oh! that damn'd tautolopiſt too that 
Puzzle and his irrevocable deed ! [Pauſing.] Well, 1 
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now I do not really live, but wander o'er the place 
where once I had a trealure——P'll haunt her, Truſty, 
gaze in that falſe beauteous face, till ſhe tremble, till 
ſhe looks pale, nay, till the bluſhes 

Tru. Ay, ay, my Lord, you ſpeak a ghoſt very much; 
there's fleſh and blood in that expreſſion, that falſe 
beauteous face ! 

L. Brum. Then, ſince you ſee my weakneſs, be a 
Friend, and arm me with all your care, and all your 
reaſon „ | 

Tru. If you'll condeſcend to let me direct you—you 
ſhall cut off this rotten limb, your falſe diſloyal wife, 
and ſave your noble parts, your ſon, your family, your 
honour. 

Short is the date in which ill acts prevail, 
But honeſty's a rock can never fail. 


SCRE SCENE I: 


Enter Lord HARDY ſolus. 


Lord HARDY. 


N OW ind2ed Pm utterly undone ; but to expect an 
evil ſoftens the weight of it when it happens, 
and pain no more than pleaſure is in reality ſo great 
as in expectation. Bat what will become of me? How 
ſhall I keep myſelf even above worldly want ? fhall I 
live at home a ſtiff melanchol7 poor man of quality, 
grow uneaſy to my acquaintance as well as myſelf, by 
fancying I'm lighted where I ain not; with all the 
thouſand particularities which attend thoſe whom low 
fortune and high ſpirit make malecontents? No! we've 
a brave prince on the throne, whoſe commiſſion I bear, 
and a glorious war in an honeſt cauſe approaching, 
{clapping his haud on his ſword] in which this ſhall 
cut bread for me, and may perhaps equal that eſtate to 
which my birth entitled me — gut what to do in pre- 
ſent preſſures Ha! Trim. {Calling, 
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, Bs Zuter TRIMs. 
- Trim. My Lord. 
L. Hard. How do the poor as: that are to recruit 
1 my. company? a 
1 Frim. Do, Sir! they've eat you to your laſt guinea. 
L. Hard. Were you at the agent's ? 
— Prim. Yes. | 
8 L. Hardt Well, and how? 
Trim. Why, Sir, for your arrears, you may have ele- 
1 ven ſhillings in the pound; but he'll not touch your 
U growing ſubſiſtence under three ſhillings in the pound 
r intereſt—beſides which, you muſt let his clerk; Jonathan 


Item, ſwear the peace againſt you, to keep you from 
duelling—or inſure your life, which you may do for 
Eight per Cent. On theſe terms hell oblige you, which | 
he would not do for any body elſe in the Ge 9 
bnt he has a friendſhip for you. | 
IL. Hard.” Oh, Pm his hutrtble ſervant; but he maſt 
have his own terms, we can 't ſtarve, nor malt the fel-! 
Jows want. But merhinks this is a . midnight, I've 
heard no duns to-day.” 
Trim. Dunes, my Lord? Why now your father's 444 
and they can't arreſt you, I ſhalt grow a little leſs upon 
the ſmocth with 'em than I have been: Why, friend. 
ſays I, how often muſt I tell you my Lord is not ſtir- 
ring ? bis Lordſhip has not flept well, you muſt come 
ſome other time; your Lordſhip will ſend for him when 
you are at leiſure to look upon money- affairs. Or itt 
they are ſo ſaucy, ſo impertinent as to preſs to a man 
of your quality for their own—there are canes, there's 
Bridewel, there's the ſtocks for your ordinary tradeſ- 
men. But to an haughty thriving Covent Garden mer- 
cer, ſilk or laceman, your Lordſſiip gives your moſt 
humble ſervice to him, hopes his wife's well; you have 
letters to write, or you'd ſee him yourſelf, but you de- 
fire he won'd'be with you panQuallyſach's day, that's 
to ſay, the day after you're gone out of toẽw m. 
L. Hard. Go, firrah; you're ſcurrilous, I won't believe 
there are ſuch men of quality.— Dye hear, give my ſer- 
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vice this afternoon to Mr Cutpurſe the agent, and tell 
him I'm obliged to pay him for his readineſs to ſerve 
me, for I'm reſolved to pay my debts forthwith — - 
A Voice withows, I don't know whether he's within, 
or not: Mr Trim, is my Lord within? 
L. Hard. Trim, ſee who it is, I an't within you know 
Trim without. Yes, Sir, my Lord's —_— pray walk 
up 
+ Hard. Who can it be? he owns me too, 


Enter CAMPLEY aud Tarn 


Dear Tom Campley, this is kind—you are an extraar- 
dinary man indeed, - who in the ſudden acceſſion of a 
noble fortune can till be yourſelf, and viſit your leſs 
happy friends. 

Cam, No, you are, my Lord, the extraordinary man, 
who on the loſs of an almoſt princely fortune, can be 
maſter of a temper, that makes you the envy, rather 
inan pity of your more fortunate, not more happy 
friends. | 

I.. Hard. Oh, Sir, your ſervant—but let me gaze on 
thee a little—l han't ſeen thee ſince I came home into 
F.ngland—moſt exactly, negligently, genteely dreſs'd! 
1 know there's more than ardinary in this [L arein 
Campley's breaſt.] Come — confeſs who ſhares with 
me here — I muſt have her real and poetical name 


Come — ſhe's in ſonnet, Cynthia -in proſe, Miſtreſs — 


Cam. One you little dream of, though ſhe is in a man- 


ner of your placing there. 

L. Hurd. My placing there? 

Cam. Why, my Lord, all the finę things you've ſaid 
to me in the camp, of my Lady Sharlot, your father's 
ward, ran into my head ſo very much, that I made it 
rey. buſineſs to become acquainted in that family, which 
L did by Mr Cabinet's means, and am now, in love in 
the lame place with your Lordſhip- | | 

L. Hard. How! iu love in the ſame place with me, 
Mr Cawpley ? 

Cam. Ay, my Lord, with Fother ſiſter, with rother 


filter. . 
L. Bard, Whar a dunce v was * not to know which, 
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without your naming her ? Why, thou art the only man 
breathing fit to deal with her—but my Lady Sharlor, 
there's a woman !—fſo eaſily virtuous !—{o agreeably ſe - 
vere! her motion ſo unaffected, yet ſo eompos'd ! her lips 
breathe nothing but truth. good ſenſe, and flowing wit. 

Fam. Lady Harriot } there's the woman! ſuch life, 
ſuch ſpirit ! ſueh warmth in her eyes l- ſuch a lively com- 
manding air in her glances ! fo ſprighily a mien, that 
carries in it the triumph of conſcious beauty ! Her lips 
are made of gum, and balm—There's ſomething in that 
dear girl that fires my blood above - above above 

L. Har. Above what? | 

Cam. A grenadter's mareh. 

L. Har. A ſoft ſimile, I muſt confeſs—but oh that 
Sharlot! to reeline this aching head, full of care, on 
that tender, ſnowy— faithful boſom ! 

Cam. Oh that Harriot! to embrace that bee 

L. Hard. Ay, Tom ; but methinks your head runs too 
much on the wedding night only, to make your haps 
pineſs laſting ; mine is fixt on the married ſtate; I ez» 
pet my felicity ſrom Lady Sharlot, in her friendſhip, 
her conſtancy, her piety, her houſehold cares, her ma- 
ternal tenderneſs —You think not of any excellence of 
your miſtreſs, that is more than ſkin-deep 

Cam. When IT know her further than ſkin-deep, I' 
tel] you more of my mind. 

L. Hard. Oh fy, Tom, how eam you tale ſo lightly of 
a woman yau love with honour—but tell me, I wondee 
how you make your approaches in befieging ſuch a 
fort of creature; ſhe that loves addreſſes, gallantry, 
fiddles? that reigns and delights in a crowd of ad- 
mirers?—If I know her; ſhe is one of thoſe you may 
eaſily have a general acquaintance with, but hard to 
make particular 

Cam. You underſtand her very ded. Mes muſt 
know I put her out of all her play, by carrying it in an 
humorous manner; I took care in all my actions, be- 


fore I diſcovered the lover, that ſhe ſhould in general 


have a good opinion of me; and have ever ſince be- 
uaved myſelf with all the good humour and eaſe I was 
C 2 
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able; ſo that ſhe is now extremely at a loſs how to 
throw me from the familiarity of an acquaintance, into 
the diſtanee of a lover; but 1 laugh her out of it, when 
the begins to frown, and look grave at my mirth; I 
mimie her till {he burſts out a laughing | 
I. Hard. That's ridiculous enough. 
Cam. By Cabinet's intereſt over my Lady Brumpton, 
with gold and flattery to Mrs Fardingale, an old maig 
her Lady hip has placed about the young ladies, I have 
eaſy acceſs at all times, and am this very day to be ad- 
mitted by her into their apartment—I have found, vou 
muſt know, that ſhe is my relation —— 

L. Hard. Her Ladyſhip has choſe an odd companion 
ſor the young ladies 
Cam. Oh, my Lady's a politician ; the told Tattleaid 
one day, that an old maid was the beſt guard for young 
ones, for they, like eunuchs in a ſeraglio, are vigilant, 
out of envy of enjoyments they cannot themſelves arrive 
at—bat, as I was ſaying, I've ſent my Couſin Fardin- 
gale a fong, which ſhe and I are to practiſe to the 
ſpinnet.— The young ladies will be by—and I am to 
be left alone with Lady Harriot; then I deſign to make 
my grand attack, and to-day win or loſe ber. I know, 
Sir, this is an opportunity you waut—— If you'll meet 

me at Tom's, I have a letter ready, 1']] myſelf dehyer it 
io your miſtreſs, conduct you into the "houſe, and tcl 
Her you are there—and. find means to. place yon toge- 
ther, Lou muſt march under, my command to-day, 
as I have many a one under yours 
I. Hard. But faith, Tom, I {hall not 3 myſelf 
with half the reſolution. you have under mine + for te 
confeſs my weakneſs, though I know ſhe loves me, 
though I know ſhe is as ſtedfaſtly mine, as her heart 
can make her — 1 know not how, I have fo ſublimg 
an idea of her high value, and ſuch a melting tender- 
nels diſſolves my whole frame, when I am near her, 
that my tongue falters, my nerves ſhake, and my heart 
Jo alternately ſinks and riſes, that my premeditated 
reſolves vaniſh into uy downcalt eyes, mw bra. 
ken uiteran ce air em Lig 


* 
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Cam. Ha, ha, ha! this is a eampaigner too! Why, 
my Lord, that's the condition Harriot would have me 
in, and then ſhe thinks the could have me; bur I, that 
know her better than ſhe does herſelf, know ſhe'd in- 
fult me, and lead me a two years dance longer, and, 
perhaps, in the end turn me into the herd of the many 
neglected men of better ſenſe, who have been ridi- 
culous for her ſake —but I ſhall make her no ſuch ſa - 
crifice, —* Tis well my Lady Sharlot's a woman of ſo 
ſolid an underſtanding ; I don't know another that would 
not uſe you ill for your high value 

L. Hard. But, Tom, I muſt ſee your ſong you've ſent 
your Couſin Pardingale, as you call her. 

Cam. This is lucky enough. [Aide] No, hang it. 
my Lord, a man makes fo filly a figure when his verſes 
are reading Trim — Thou haſt not left off thy 
loving and thy rhyming,. Trim's a critic, I remember 
him a ſerviture at Oxon, [Gives a paper 10 Trim—] 
I give myſelf into his hands, becauſe you ſhan't ſee 'em 
"till Tm gone. My Lord, your ſervant, you ſhan't ſtir. 


L. Hard. Nor you neither then, (Struggling, . 


Cam. You will be obey'd. 
 [FExeunt. Lord Hardy waits on him down, 
Trim. What's in this ſong—Ha—don't my eyes de- 
ceiye me? —a bill of ttiree hundred pounds 


« Mr Cas , . | 
Pray pay to Mr Wilkam Trim or bearer, the ſum 
* of three hundred pounds, and place it io the age 
„% count of, 
«STR, 
+ Your humble ſervant, 
„ THOMAS CArPLEY.? 


[Patling off his hat and bowing. }Ycur very humble ſer- 
vant, good Mr Campley. Ay, this is poetry; this isa 
ſong indeed! faith, I'll ſer it, and fing it myſelf. 
Pray pay to Mr William Trim— ſo far in recitativo 
Three hundred, [Singing ridieulouſly, ]J——— 
hun— dred——hundred— hundred thrice repeated. 


C3 
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becauſe tis three hundred pounds, I love repetitions 
in muſic, when there's a good reaſon for it. Po—ds 
after the Italian manner——if they'd bring me ſuch 
ſenſible words as theſe, I'd outſtrip all your compoſers - 
for the muſic prize——This was honeſtly done of Mr 
Campley—— Though I have carried him many a purſe 
from my maſter when he was euſign to our company in 
Flanders 


Euter Lord HARD. 


My Lord, I am your Lordſhip's humble ſervant. _ 

L. Hard. Sir, your humble ſervant. But pray, my 
good familiar friend, how came you to be ſo very much 
my humble ſervant all of a ſudden ? 

Trim. I beg pardon, dear Sir, my Lord, I am nat 
your humble ſervant, 

L. Hard, No? 

Trim. Yes, my Lord, I am, but not as you mean 
but I am— I am, my Lord—in ſhort, I'm overjoy'd. 

L. Hard. Overjoy'd—Tbou'rt diftrated—— what ails 

the fellow Where's Campley's ſong ? 
* * Trim. Oh! my Lord, one would not think "twas in 
him, Mr Campley's really a very great poet—as for 
the ſong, *tis only as they all end in rhmme—owe—woe 
—iſſes—kifſes—hoy—joy——But, my Lord, the other 


in long heroic blank verſe, 
| Reading it with a great ton 


Pray pay io Mr William Trim, or order, the ſup of — 
How ſweetly it runs ?—Pactolian guineas chink ever 


Jine 
L. Hard. How very handſomely. this was done in 


Cawpley ! I wandered indeed he was fo willing to ſhew 
his verſes—in how careleſs a manner that fellow does 
the greateſt actjons! 

Trim. My Lord, pray my Chad, ſha'nt I; go Oo 


diately to Cutpurſe's?. 
L. Hard. No, Sirrah—now we've no occaſion for it 


Trim. No, my Lord, only to ſtare him full in the face 
.after I've received this money, not ſay a word, but keep 
my haf on, and walk out—Or perhaps not hear, if any 


— 
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meet with ſpeak to me but grow: iff, deaf, and 
ſhort ghted to all my old acquaintance, like a ſudden 
rich man as I am — Or, perhaps, my Lord, deſire Cut- 
purſe's tlerk to let me leave fifty pounds at their houſe, 
payable to Mr William Trim or order—till I come 
that way—or a month or two hence, may have occaſion 
for it—T don't know what bills may be drawn upon me 
— Then when the clerk begins to-ſtare at me, 'till he 
pulls the great gooſe-quiH| from behind his ea 
[Pulls a handful of farthings out.] I fall a reckoning the 
pieces, as I do theſe ſarthings. 

I. Har, Well, Sirrah, you may have your humour, 
but be lure you take four ſcore pounds, and pay my debts 
immediately—if you meet any officer you ever {ee me 
in company with that looks grave at Cutpurſe's houſe, 
tell him Pd ſpeak with him we muſt help our friends 
but learn moderation, you rogue, in your good for- 
tune; be at home all the evening after, while I wait 
at Tom's to meet Campley in order to ſee Lady Sharlot. 


My good or ill in her alone is found, 
And in that thought all other cares are drown'd. [ Ex. 


Euter SaBLE, Lord Bav:1pTON and TRUSTY. 


$16. Why, my Lord, vou can't in conſcience put me 
off ſo; I mutt do according to my orders, cut you up, 
and embalm you, except you'll come down a little deeps 
er than you talk of; you don't conſider the charges I 
have been at already. 

I. Brum. Charges? for what? | 
Sab. Furſt, twenty: guineas to my Lady's woman Ge 
notice of your death (a fee I've before now known the 
widow herſelf go halves in, but no matter for that) — 
in the nezt place, ten pounds for pes, yo all your 
long fit of ſickneſs laſt winter | 04 

L. Bram. Watching me? _ I had 1 none but my 
own ſervants by turng—— 2 4 00 
Sab. I mean attending to ge horde of your geathy 
J had, all your long fit of ficknels. laſt winter, at half-a» 
crown a day a fePow ng at your guts to bring me 


2 - + > * 1 «Bob 
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intelligence; but you unfortunately recovered, and E 
boſt all my obliging pains for your ſervice. 

L. Brum. Ha, ha, ha! Sable, thou'rt a very impu- 
dent fellow. Half-a- crown a - day to attend my deceaſe, 
and doſl thou reckon it to me? 

Sab. Look you, Gentlemen, don't ſtand ſtaring at 
me—l have a book at home, which I call my doomſ- 
day book, where I have every man of quality's age and 
diſtemper in town, and know when you ſhould drop 
Nay, my Lord, if you had reflected upon your mortality 
half ſo much as poor I have for you, you would not 
deſirq to return to life thus——in ſhort, I cannot keep 
this a ſecret, under the whole money I am to have for 
buryit\g, you, | 

I. Bum. Truſty, if you think it ſafe in you to obey 
my orders after the deed Puzzle told his clerk of, pay 
it him | 
Fru. I ſhould be glad to give it out of my own pocket 
rather than be without the ſatisfaction of ſeeing you 
witneſs to it, | 

L. Brum, I heartily believe thee, dear Truſty— 

Sab. Then, my Lord, the ſecret of your being alive 
is now ſaſe with me. i 

Tru. VI: warrant I'll be revenged of this unconſci- 
enable dog—[ Aſide. ] My Lord, you muſt to your cloſet; 
3 fear ſomebody's coming 

[Exeunt Sable ove way, L. Brum. and. Truſty another. 


SCENE draus and diſcovers Lady. Sharlot read. 
ing at a table Lady Harriot playing at a glaſi 
to and fro, and viewing herſelf. 


La. Har. Nay, good ſage filter, you may as well talk 
to me, ¶ Looking at herſelf as be ſpeaks. ] as fit ſtaring at 
a book which IL know you can't attend - Good Dr Lucas 
may have writ there what he pleaſes, but there's ng 
putting Francis Lord Hardy, now Earl. of Brumpton, 
out of your head, or making him abſent from your eyes: 
do but look at me now, and deny it if you can. 

4a. Shar, You are the maddeſt girl——— [ Smiling, 
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La. Har. Look ye, I knew you could not ſay it and 
forbear laughing—{ Looking over Sharlor] Oh, I ſee. his 
name as praje as you do- F- r- au F ran c- is cis, 
Francis, dis in every line of che book. | 

La. Shar. LNA ing.] Tis in vain, I ſee, to mind any 
thing in ſuch impertinent company — but granting 
'twere as you ſay, as to my Lord Hardy -'tis more ex- 
cuſable to admire another than one's (elif 

La. Har. No, I think not—— Yes, 1 grant you than 
really to be vain at one's perſon; but I don't admire 
my ſelf-piſh, I dou't believe my eyes have that ſoftneſs, 
[ Looking in the glaſs. ] they an't ſo piercing: no, tis 
only (tutf, the men will be talking - ſome people are 
ſuch admirers of teeth——Lord, wh..t ſignifies teeth? 
[Showing her teeth] A very Black-a-moor has as white 
teeth as I—No, filter, I don't admire myfelf, but Pve 
a, ſpirit of contradiction in me: I don't know I'm in 
love with myſelf, only to rival the men — 

La. Sar. Ay, but Mr Campley will gain ground eva 
of that rivaF of his, your dear ſelf ————— , 

La. Har. Oh! what have I done to you, that you 
ſhould name that inſolent intruder—a confident opi- 
nionative fop-—No indeed, if J am, as a poctical lover 
of mine ſigh'd and ſung, of both ſexcs | 

The public envy, and the! public care, | 
I ſhay't be ſo cafily cateh'd—I thank him—L want but 
to be ſure, I ſhou'd heartily torment. hin, by banithing 
him, and then conſider whether he ſhould depart this 
life or not. 

La. Shar. Indeed, Siſter, ta his ſerious with you, this 
vaniiy in your humour. does not at all become you! 

La. Har, Vanity! all the matter is, we gay people 
are more ſincere than you wiſe folks: all your life's 
an art—ſpeak your ſoul look you there [ Haliug her 
10 the glaſs.) are you not ſtruck with a ſecret pleaſure, 
when you view that bloom in your look, that harmony 
in your ſhape, that promptitude of your mien! 

La. Shar, Well, Simpleton, if I am at firſt lo filly as 
10 be a little taken with myſelf, I bab. it a a fault, and 
take pains to correct it. * 
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La. Har. Pſhaw, Plhaw ! talk this muſty tale to old 
Mrs Fardingale, tis too ſoon for me to think at that 
rateꝛqyẽ 

La. Shar, They that think it too ſoon to daderttend 
themſelves, will very ſoory find it tos late—but tell me 
honeſtly, don't you love Campley ? 

La. Har, The fellow is not to be abhor'd, if the for- 
ward thing did not think of ge:ting me ſo eafly—O!p 
1 hate a heart I can't break when I pleaſe—— What 
wakes the value of dear china, but that Nis fo brittle4 


were it not for that, you might as well have rn mugs 


in your c\»ſet 
La, Shar. Hift, hiſt, here's Firdingale <— 


Enter F ARDINGALE. 


Far. Lady Harriot, Lady Sharlot—['ll entertain you 
now; Pvea ſong juſt come hot out of the poet's brain: 
Lady Sharlot, my Couſin Campley writ it, and tis ſet 
to a pretty air | warrant you. 

La. Har, Tis like to be pretty indeed, of his weldinin 

[ Filings away, 

Far, Dink come—this is not one of your tringham 
trangham, witty things, that your poor poets write; 
no, 'tis well known my coufin Campley has two thou- 
land pounds a year- but this is all diſſimulation in youu. 

La. Shar. Tis ſo indeed, for y our coulin's ſong's Vee 
od pretty, Mrs Fardingale. 


Re ads. 


Tet net love on me leſtou 

Soft dijlreſs, and tender woe ; 

I know none but ſubſtantial blies, 
Eager glances, fold kiſſes ; 

J know not what the lovers feign, 
Of finer pleaſure mixt. with patn ; 
Then prixthee give me, gentle boy, 
None of thy grief, but all thy joy: 


But Harriot thinks that a little unreaſonable, ta * 
one without enduring t'other. 


V 
I 
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Enter SERVANT. 
Ser. There's your Couſin Campley to wait on you 


without ——— | 
Far. Let lim come in—we ſhall have the ſong now— 


Euter CAMPLEY, 


Cam. Ladies, your molt obedient ſervant—your ſer. 
vant, Lady Sharlot—ſervant, Lady Harriot—{Harriot 
luks grave upon him.] What's the matter, dear Lady 
Harriot—not well? I proteſt to you Pm mightily con- 
cern'd—{ pulls out a battle.] This is a moſt excellent 
ſpirit—ſnufffit up, Madam 

La. Har. Piſh—the familiar coxcomb frets me hear- 
tily 

Cam. Twill over, I hope, immediately. 

La. Shar. Your Couſin Fardingale has ſhewn us ſome 
of your poetry; there's the ſpinnet, Mr Campley, I 
know you're muſical. 

Cam. She ſhould not have call'd it my poetry. 

Far, No; who waits there ?—pray bring my Jute out 
of the next room 


Enter Servant with a lute. 


You muſt know I con'd this ſong before I came in, and 
find it will go to an excellent air of old Mr Laws's, who 
was my mether's intimate acquaintance ; my mother's, 
what do I talk of? I mean my grandmother's. —O here's 
the lute——Couſin Campley, hold the ſong upon your 
hat, [ Aſide to him] Tis a pretty gallantry to a relation. 
] Sings aud ſqualls.] . 
Let not love, &c. 
Oh! I have left off theſe things many a day. 

Cam. Ne; I profeſs, Madam, you do it admirably— 
but are not aſſur'd enough——take it higher [in her 
own ſquall] Thus—I know your voice will bear it. 

La. Har. Oh hideous ! Oh rhe groſs flatterer !—I ſhall 
burſt— Mrs Fardingale, pray go on, the muſic fits 
the words moſt aptly — take it higher, as your Cou- 
fn adviſes, —— 
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Far. Oh dear Madam, do you really like it—I do it 
purely to pleaſe you—for I can't ſing, alas! 
' La. Shar. We know it, good Madam, we know it— 
But pray 
Fur. Let nor Iyve, and ſubſtantial bes, is lively 
enough, and ran accordingly in the tune [ Curiftes to the 
company ] Now I took it higher 
La. Har. Incomparably done! nothing can equal it, 
except your Couſin ſang his own poetry 
Cam. Madam, from my Lord Hardy [ Delivers a 
letter to Lady Sharlot.] How do you ſay, my Lady Har- 
riot, except I ſing it myſelf! then I aſſure you I will—' 


La. Shar. I hawt patience, I muſt go read my letter, 
* 


Cam. ſings. ] Let not love, Kc. f 

Fur. Bleſs me, what becomes of Lady Sharlot ? 

[ Exit. 

La. Har. Mrs Fardingale, Mrs Fardingale, what, 
muſt we loſe you ' [Going after her. 
{Campley runs to the door, takes the key out, and locks 

| 2 her in. 
What means this infolence? a * upon me do you 
know who Jam? 

Cam, Yes, Madam, you” re my 2 Harriot Lovely, 
with ten thouſand pound in your pocket; and I am Mr 
Campley with two thouſand a-year—of quality enough 
to pretend to you—and I do deſign, before I leave this 
room, to hear you talk like a reaſonable woman, as 
nature has made'you.—Nay, 'tis in vain to wa 
and diſcompoſe yourfelf and your dreſs — . 

La, Har. If there are ſwords, if they are men of ho- 
nour, and not all daſtards, 3 that pretend to this 
injur'd perſon [ FRanning round the room. 

"Cam. Ay, ay, Madam. let em come that's putting 
me in my way, fighting's my trade —but you've us'd 
all mankind too ill to expect ſo much ſervite in ſhort, 
Madam, were you a fool, I Thould not deſire to expo- 
ſtulate with you [Seizing her hand, 

La. Har. Unhand me, raviſher=f Palli her hand from 
rim, chafes round the room, Campley after her. 
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Cam. But Madam, Madam, Madam, why Madam! 


Pr*ythee, Cintbia, look behind yau, [Sings. 
Age and wrinkles will c ertete you. 


La. Har. Age, wrinkles, ſmall-pox, nay, any thing 
that's moſt abhorrent to youth and bloom, were wel 
come in the place of ſo deteſted a ereature. 

Cam. No ſuch matter, Lady Harriot; I would not be 
a vain coxcomb, but I know I am not deteſtable, nay, 
know where you've ſaid as much before you underſtood 
me for your ſervant. Was I immediately transformed 
becauſe I became your lover ? 

La. Har. My lover, Sir? did I ever give you reaſon 
to think I admitted you as ſuch ? 

Cam. Yes, you did in your uling me ill— for if you 
did not aſſume upon the ſcore of my pretending to you, 
how do you anſwer yourſelf ſome parts of your beba- 
viour to me as a gentleman — Tis trivial all this in 
you, and derogates from the good ſenſe I know you 
miſtreſs of. Do but conſider, Madam, I have long 
lov'd you—bore with this fantaſtic humour through all 
1s mazes—Nay, do not frown—for 'tis no better —f 
ſay, I have ' bore with this humour; but would you 
have me with an unmanly ſery».tude feed it? - No, I love 
with too ſincere, too honeſt a devotion——and would 


you have your mind as faultleſs as your perſon, which 


'twould be, if you'll lay aſide this vanity of being 
purſued with ſighs, with flatteries, with nonſenſe 
[Shs walks about leſs violenily, but more confur'd.] Oh 
my heart akes at the diſturbance which I give her, but 
ſhe muſt not ſee it—[aſide.] Had I not better tell you 
of it now, than when you are in my power; I ſhould 
be then too generous to thwart your inclination, 

La. Har, That is indeed very handſomely ſaid. Why 
ſhould 1 not obey reaſon as foon as I ſee it [A ſide.] 
Since ſo, Mr Campley, I can as ingenuouſly as I ſhould 

then, acknowledge that I have been in an error. 
[Looking down on her fun. 
Cam, Nay, that's too great a condeſcenſion: Oh! ex- 
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cellence ! I repent! I ſee 'twas but juſtice in you. to 
demand my knees, [ Kneeling] my ſighs, my conſtant 
rend-reſl regard and ſervice And you ſhall have em, 
ſince you are above em 

La. Har. Nay, Mr Campley, you won't recall me to 
a fault you have ſo lately ſhewn me! will not ſuffer 


this—no more ecltaſies! But pray, Sir, what was't you 


did to get my ſiſter out of the room? | 

Cam, You may know it, and I muſt deſire you to 
aſſiſt my Lord Hardy there, who writ to her by me 
For he is no raviſher, as you call'd me juſt now. 
He is now in the houſe — And 1 would fain gain an 
inter vie 

La. Har, That they may have but they'll make little 
uſe of it: for the tongue is the inſtrument of ſpeech 
to us of a lover form; they are of that high order of 
lovers, who know none but eloquent ſilence, and car 
utter themſelves only by a geſture that ſpeaks their 
paſſion inexpreſlible —and what not fine things. 

Cam, But pray let's go into your ſiſter's cloſet, while 
they are together. 

La. Har, I ſwear I don't know how to ſee my ſiſter — 
Me'll laugh me to death to ſee me out of my pantofles, 
and you and I thus familiar—However, [ know he'll 
approve it. : 

Cam. You may boaſt yourſelf an heroine to her, and 
the firſt woman that ever was vanquiſhed by hearing 
truth, and had ſincerity enough to receive ſo rough an 
obligation, as being made acquainted with her faults— 
Come, Madam, ſtand your ground bravely, we'll march 
in to her thus. Le leaning ou Campley. 

La. Har, Who'll believe a woman's anger more:? 


I've betray'd the whole ſex to you, Mr erg. 
| [ Exeunt, 


Re-enter Lori HaRDVY and CaMPr EY. 


Cam. My Lord, her filter, who now is mine, will im- 
mediately ſend her hicher But be yourſelf—Charge 


her bravely—I wiſh ſhe were a cannon—an eighteen 
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pounder, for your ſake— Then, I know, were there 
| occaſion, you'd be in the mouth of her—— 

I. Hard. I long, yet fear to fee ber ——1I know I any 
unable to utter myſelf ———— 

Cam. Come, retire here till ſhe appears. 


Enter Lady SHARLOT. 


La. Shar. Now is the tender moment approach+-- 
iug. [aſide.] There he is [They approach and ſaluts 
each other trembling.] Your Lordihip will-pleaſe to fit; 
{ After a very long pauſe, ſtolen glances, aud irreſolute 
geſtures.) Your Lordſhip, I think, has travelled thoſe 
parts of Italy where the armies are——— 

I. Hard: Ves, Madam 

La. Shar, I think 1 have letters from you, dated 

I. Hard. I hope you have, Madam, and that their 
purpoſe. ———— 

La. Shar, My Lord? — [| Looking ſerious and confur' 

L. Hard. Was not your Ladyitip going to ſay ſome- 
thing ? 

La. Shar. I only attended to what your Lordſhip was 
going to ſay— That is, my Lord—Bur you were, I be- 
lieve, going to ſay ſomething of that garden of the 
world, Italy —I am very ſorry your misf tunes in 
England are ſuch as make you juſtly regret your leaving 
that place. 

L. Hard. There is a perſon in England, may wake 
thoſe loſſes inſenſible to m 
La. Shar, Indeed, my Lord, there have fo very few 
of quality attended his Majeſty in the war, that your 
birth and fortune may well hope for his favour, 

L. Hard. I have, indeed, all the zeal in the world 
for his Majeſty's ſervice, and moſt grateful affection for 
his perſon, but did not then: mean him 

La. Skar. But can you indeed impartially ſay that our 
iſland is really preferable to the reſt of the world, or is 
it an arrogance only in us to think fo ? 

L. Hard, I profeſs, Madam, that little I have ſees 
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has but more endeared England to me; for that medley 
of humours which perhaps diſtracts our public affairs, 
does, methinks, improve our private lives, and makes 
converſation more various, and conſequently more plea- 
fing Every where elſe both men and things have the 
ſame countenance — ln France vou meet much civi- 
Ity and little friendſhip; in Holland, deep attention, 
dut little reflection; iu Italy, all pleaſure, but no mirth 
— But here with us, where you have every where 
pretenders, or. maſters in every thing, you can't fall 
into company—wherein you ſhall not be inſtructed or 
diverted. 

La. Shar, I never had an account of any thing from 
vou, my Lord, but I mourn'd the loſs of my brother, 
you would have. been ſo happy a companion for him— 
| » With that right ſenſe of yours—My Lord, you need not 
| bow fo obſequiouſly, for I do you but juſtice - But you 
ſent me word of your ſeeing a lady in Italy very like 
me Did you viſit her often? 

L. Hard. Once or twice; but I obſerved ber fo looſe 
a creature, that I could have killed her for having your 
perſen 

La. Shar. I thank you, Sir; but Heav'n, that pre- 
ſerves me unlike her, will, I hope, make her more like 
me—Bu: your ſellow traveller—His relations them- 
ſelves know no! a juſt account of him 

L. Hard. The original cauſe of his fever was a vio- 
lent paſſion for a fine young woman he had not power 
to ſpeak to- but I told her his regard for her as paſ- 
ſionately as poflible——— - 

La. Shar. You were to him what Mr Campley has 
been to you—— Whither am I-running !— Poor, your 
friend Poor gentleman !——— _. 

L. Hard, I hope then. as Campley's n is 
greater, ſo has been his ſucceſs——, 
La, Sher. My Lord? 
L. Hard, Your Ladyſhip's 
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Enter Lady HARRIOT. 


La. Har. Undone! undone ! Tattleaid has found, 
by ſome means or other, that Campley brought my 
Lord Hardy hither ; we are utterly ruin'd, my Laey's 
coming 

L. Hard. VII ſtay and confront her. 

La. Shar. It muſt not be——we are too much in her 
power, 


Enter CAMPLEY. 


Cam. Come, come, my Lord, we're routed horſe and 
foot—Down the back ſtairs, and ſo out. [Exeunt. 

Ladies. Ay, ay 

La. Har. I tremble every joint of me—— 

La. Shar. Pm at a ſtand a little, but rage will re- 
cover me; ſhe's coming in 


Enter WiDow. 


Vid. Ladies, your ſervant—TI fear I interrupt you; 
have yon company? Lady Harriot, your ſervant, Lady 
Sharlot, your ſervant. What, not a word.—— Ob, I beg 
your Ladyſhip's pardon Lady Sharlot did I ſay ? my 
young Lady Brumpton, I with you joy. 

La. Shar. O, your ſervant, Lady Dowager Brumpton 1 | 
That's an appellation of much more joy to you | 

id. So ſmart, Madam? but you ſhould, methinks, 
have made one acquainted—Yet, Madam, your conduct 
is ſeen through 

La. Shar, My conduct, Lady Brumpton! 

Wid. Your conduct, Lady Sharlot ! 

[Coming ap to each other, 

La. Shar: Madam, 'tis you are ſeen through all your 
thin diſguiſes 

Wid. I ſeen? by whom? 

La. Shar. By an all-piercing exe; nay, by what yon 
much more fear, the eye of the world—the world ſees 
you, or ſhall ſee you: it ſhalt know your fecret intem- 
perance, your public faſting—loole poems in your cloſet, 
an homily e on your toilet Your eaſy ſkilſul practisd 12 
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pocriſy, by which you wrought upon your huſband 
baſely to transfer the truſt and ward of us, two helpleſs 
virgins, into the hands and care of—T cannot name it 
—You're a wicked woman. 

La. Har. | Afide.] O rare ſiſter ! *tis a fine thing to 
keep one's anger in ſtock by one; we that are angry 
and pleas'd every half hour, having nothing at all of all 
this high-flown fury! why, ſhe rages Hke a * in 
a tragedy ! bleſſings on her tongue 

Wid. Is this the effect of your morning leQures, your 
ſelf-examination, all this fry 3 4 

La. Shar. Yes, it is, Madam: if I take pains to 
govern my paſſtons, it ſhall not give licence to others to 

govern 'em for me 

Vid. Well, Lady Sharlot, however you ill deferve it 
of me, I ſhall take care, while there are locks and bars, 
to keep you from Lord Hardy—from being a leiger 
lady, from carrying a knapſack. 

La. Shar. Knaplack ! do you upbraid the poverty your 
own wicked arts have brought him to ?—knapſack ! Oh 
grant me patience, can I hear this of the man I love? 
Knapſack .: I have not words! [Stamps about the room. 

Wid. I leave you to cool upon it ; love and anger are 
very warm paſliong ——— Et. 

La. Shar. She has lock'd us in—— 

La, Har. Knaplack? Well, Iwill break walls to g0 
to him could fit down and cry my eyes out! dear 
ſiſter, what a rage have I been in? Koapſack! Ill give 
vent to my juit-reſentment—Oh how ſha}l I en this 
baſe woman, how meet that excellent man! what an 
helpleſs condition are you and I in now? [fi we run in- 
to the world, that youth-and innocence, which ſhould 
demand aſſiſtance, does but attract invaders; will Pro- 
vidence guard us? how do E fee that our ſex is natu- 
rally. indigent of protection II hope 'tis in Fate to 
crown our loves; for it is only in the protection of men 
of honour that we are naturally truly ſafem: 


And woman's happineſs, for all her ſcorn, 
Is only by that fide whence ſhe was born. 


* — 


CT IH CERES 


Enter Lord HAR DV, CampLEyY, and TRIM. 


Lord HARDY. 


J HAT Jade Tattleaid ſaw me upon the ſtairs ; for 
I had not patience to-keep my concealment, but 
muſt peep out to ſee what was become of you. 


Cam. But we have advice, however, it ſeems from 


the garriſon already—this miſtreſs of Trim's is a mighty 
lucky accident: 


Trim. Ay, Gentlemen, ſhe has free egreſs and regreſs, 


and you know the French are the belt bred people in 
the world—ſhe'll be aſſiſtant but faith, I have one 


ſcruple that hangs about me—and that is, —look you, 


my Lord, we ſervants have no matters in their abſence 


In a word, when I am with Mademoilelle I talk of 


your Lordthip as only a particular acquaintance, . that 
I do bufine(s indeed for you ſometimes—TI muit needs 
lay, cries I, that indeed my Lord Hardy is really a 
perſon I have a great honour for 

L. Hard. Piſh! is that all? I underſtand you—your 
miltreſs does not know tliat you do me the honour to 
clean my ſhoes or fo, upon occaſion—Pr'ythee, Will, 
make yourſelf as conſiderable as you pleaſe, 

Trim. Well then, your leſſon is this She, out of 
her reſpect to me, and underſtanding Mr Campley was 
an intimate of my friend my Lord Hardy, and conde- 
ſcending (tho? the is of a great houſe in France) to 
make mantuas for the improvement of the Engliſh— 
. which gives her eaſy adinittance—ſhe, I ſay, mov'd by 
theſe promiſes, has vouchſafed to bring a letter from 
my Lady Harriot to Mr Campley, and came to me to 
bring her to him. You are to underſtand alſo, that ſhe 
is dre(s'd in the lateſt French cut; her drels is the- 
model of their habit, and herſelf of their manners for 


the. is—But you Hall ſee her — { Exit, 
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L. Hard. This gives me ſome life !—chear up, Tom 
but behold the ſfolemnity—do- you ſee Trim's gal- 
lantry? I ſhalt laugh out; 


Enter TRIM leading in MAaDEMOISELLE. 


Trim. My dear Lord Hardy, this is Mademoiſelle 
dC'Epingle, whoſe name you've often heard me figh— 
Lord Hardy ſalutes her.] Mr Campley - Made moiſelle 
d' Epingle. [Campley ſulates her.] 

Mad. Votre ſervant, Gentlemen, votre ſervant— 

Cam. I proteſt to you, I never ſaw any thing ſo be- 
coming as your dreſs—ſhall I beg the favour you'd con- 
deſcend to let Mr Trim lead you once round the room, 
that I may admire the elegance of your habit 

[Trim dead her round. 

L. Har. How could you afk ſuch a thing? 

Cam. P'ſhaw, my Lord, you're a baſhful Enpliſh fe}. 
low—you ſee the is not ſurprized at it, but thinks me 
gallant in deſiring it Ob, Madam, your air!—the ne- 
gligence, the diſengagement of your manner! O how 
delicate is your noble nation I ſwear, there's none but 
the clumſy Dutch and Engliſh would oppoſe ſuch polite 
conquerors—when ſhall you ſee an Engliſh woman fo 
dreſs'd? 

Mad. De Engliſe! poor barbarians, poor ſavages, 
dey know no more of de dreſs, but to cover deir naked- 
neſs | glides: along the room. ] Dey be cloded, but nat 
dreſs'd—but Monſieur Terim, which Monſ. Campley ? 

Trim. That's honeſt Tom Campley 

Cam. At your ſervice, Mademoiſelle 

Mad. I fear I incur de cenſure, [ pullizg out the let- 
ter, and recollecting, as loth to deliver it.] but Mr Terim 
being your intimate friend, and I deſigning. to honour 
him in de way of an huſband—So, fo, how do I run 
away in diſcourſe—l, never make promiſe to Mr Terim 
before, and now do it par accident 

Cam. Dear Will Trim is extremely obliging in- bay- 
ing prevail'd upon you to do a thing; that the ſeverity of 
your virtue, and the greatneſs of your quality (though 
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a ſtranger in the country you now honour by your 
dwelling in it) would not let you otherwiſe condeſcend 
10o— 

Mad. Oh Monſfieur, Oh Monſieur! you ſpeak my 
very thoughts—Oh! I don't know how! pardon me to 
give a billet—it ſo look! O fy! I cannot ſtay after it— 
{ Drops it, runs affetiedly 10 the, other end of the room, 
then quite out, re-euters.] | beg ten thoultand pardons 


for go ſo mal-a-propos. [ Curifies as going. 


L. Har. Your ſervant, good Madam—Mr Trim, you 
know you command here—pray, if Madam d'Epingle 
will honour our cottage with longer (tay, wait on her 
in and entertain her——pray, Sir, be free 

Trim. My Lord, you know your power over me; I'm 
all complaiſance —— : [Leads her outs 

Cam. Now to my dear epiltle —— 


«SIR 

© There is one thing which you were too generous 

+ to touch upon in our laſt converſation—we have 

e reaſon to fear the widow's practices in relation to our 

„ fortunes, if you are not too quick for her I ak Lady 

„ Sharlot whether this is not her ſenſe to Lord Hardy 

© —ſhe ſays nothing, but lets me write 0n-——TFheſe 

© people always have, and will have admittance every 
where, therefore we may hear from you. 

„J am, SIR, 
«© Your moſt obedient ſervant, 

© HaRRIOT LOVELY.” 

My obedient ſervant ! thy obedience ſhall ever be as 

voluntary as now—ten thouſand thouſand kiſſes on thee 


thou dear paper ok you, my Lord what a 


pretty hand it is. 


L. Hard. Why, Tom, thou doſt not give me leave 
to ſee it—you ſnatch it to your mouth ſo—you'll ſtifle 
the poor lady 

Cam. Look you, my Lord, all along the lines, here 
went the per, and through the white intervals her now 
fingers, Do you les, this is her name 
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L. Hard. Nay, there's Lady Sharlot's name too in 
the midſt of the letter hy, you'll not be ſo uuconſcio- 
nable - you're ſo greedy, you'll give me one kifs ſure — 

Cam. Well, you ſhall, but yowre ſo eager, don't 
bite me—for you-ſhan't have it in your own hands 
there, there, there—let go my hand—— 

I. Hard. What an exquiſite pleaſure there is in this 
foolery—— but what ſhalt we do? 
Cam. I have a thought; priythee, my Lord, call 
Trim. 
JL. Hard, Ha, Trimpa 
Cam. Hold; Mr Trim——you forget his miſtrefs is 
there. 
I. Hard. Cra'mercy—dear Wilt Trim, ſtep in kither. 
Cam. Ay, that's ſomething 


Enter TRI. 


Trim, have I not ſeen a young woman ſometime carry 
Madam d'Epingle's trinkets for her, coming from my 
Lady Brumpton's — 
Trim. Yes, you might have ſeen ſuch a one, ſhe 
waits for her now 
Cam. Do you think you could not prevail for me to 
be dreſs'd in that weneh's cloaths, and attend your 
miſtreſs in her ſtead thither ? they'll not dream we 
ſhould ſo ſoon attempt again 
Trim, Yes, I'll engage it 
Cam. Then we'll truſt the reſt to our good genius. 
Pl about. it inſtantly—Harrioc Lovely! 
[ Exit, kiſſing the letter, 


Enter Wipow and TATTLEAID. 


id. This was well done of you; be ſure you take 
care of their young Ladyſhips; you. ſhall, I promiſe 
you, have a ſnip in the ſale of 'em. 

Tat. I thank your good Ladyſhip. 

Wid. Is that the porter's paper of how d'ye's? 

Dat, Yes, Madam; he juſt ſent it up—his general 
aniwer is, that you're as well as can be expected in your 
condition, but that you ſee nobody. 


Pa. 
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id. That's right—— [reading names.] Lady Ripple, ' 
Lady Formal- Oh! that Riggle, a pert ogler—an in- 
diſcreet Glly thing, who 1s really known by no man, 
yet for her carriage juſtly thought common to all; and 
as Formal has only the. appearance of virtue, fo he has 
only the appearance of vice—What chance, I wonder, 
pat theſe contradictions to each other into the ſame 
coach, as you ſay they calPd—— Mrs Frances and Mrs 
Winnifred Glehe—— who are they? 

Tat. They are the country great fortunes, have been 
out of town this whole year; they are thoſe whom 
your Ladyſlup ſaid, upon being very well born, took 
upon 'em to be very il bred—— 

id. Did I fay ſo? really I think *twas apt enough, 
now I remember em: Lady Wrinkle—Oh, that ſmug 
ald woman! there's no enduring her affectation of 
youth, but 1 plague her; I always aſk whether her 
daughter in Wiltſhire has a grandchild yet or not 
Lady Worthy I can't bear her company, ſhe has fo 
much of that virtue in her heart, which I have in my 
mouth only. [ A/ide.] Mrs Afterday——Oh, that's ſhe 
that was the great beauty—the mighty toaſt about 
town, that's juſt come out of the ſmall-pox ; ſhe's hor- 
ribly pitted they ſay; 4 long to ſee her and plague her 
with my condolence— Tis a pure ill-natur'd ſatisfaction 
to ſee one that was a beauty unfortunately move with 
the ſame languor, and ſoftneſs of behaviour, that once 
was charming in her—To ſee, I ſay, her mortify that 
us'd to kill—Ha, ha, ha! The reſt are a catalogue of © 
mere names .or titles they were born to, an infipid 
crowd of the neither good nor bad—but you are ſure 
theſe other ladies ſuſpect not in the leaſt that I know 
of their coming 

Tat. No, dear Madam, they are to aſk for me 

Wid. T hear a coach—— [ Exit Tat. 
Ive now an exquiſite pleaſure in the thought of ſyr- 
paſſing my Lady Sly, who pretends to have outgriev'd 
the whole town for her huſband—They are certainly 
coming — Oh no! here let me-—— Thus let me fit and 
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tbink [Widow on her couch, while ſpe is raving at to 
'herſelf, Tattleaid ſoftly brings in the Ladies.) Wretch- 
ed diſconſolate as I am! Oh welcome, —welcome dear 
killing anguiſh—Ob that I could ly down and die in 
my preſent heavineſs—But what=-how? Nay, my dear, 
dear Lord Why do you look fo pale, fo ghaſtly at 
me, wottoo, wottoo, fright thy own trembling ſhiver- 
ing wife | 
Tat. Nay, good Madam, be comforted. 
id. Thou ſhalt not have me— [Paſres Tat. 
Tat. Nay, good Madam, 'tis I, 'tis I, your Ladyſhip's 
own woman—'Tis I, Madam, that dreſs you, and talk 
to you, and tell you all that's done in the houſe every 
day; 'tis I 
Wid. Is it then poſſible ? Is it then poſſible that T am 
left? — ſpeak to me not—hold me not—— Þ1] break the 
h{Pning walls with my complaints. [ Looks ſurpriſed 
at ſeeing company, mes ſeverely at Tattleaid.] Ah! 
Tattleaid- 
1 La. Nay, Madam, be not angry at her, we would 
come in ſpite of her- we are your as, and are as 
concern'd as you 
Wid. Ah! Madam, Madam, Madam, Madam! I am 
an undone woman — Ob me! Alas! Alas! Oh! Oh! 
LAll join in lier notes.] I ſwoon, I expire. [ Faints. 
2 La. Pray, Mrs Tattleaid, bring ſomething that is 
cordial to her. | [Exit Tat. 
3 La, Indeed, Madam, you ſhould have patience, his 
Lordſhip was old. To die is but going awake in a 
journey we mult all take. 


Enter TATTLEAI p. loaded with bottles, 3d Lady rakes 
a botitle from her, and drinks, | 


4 La. Lord! how my Lady Flirt drinks; I've heard 
indeed, but never could believe it of her. [Drinks alſo. 
1 La. But, Madam, don't you heat what the town 
ſays of the Jilt Flirt, the men lik'd ſo much i in the Park? 
ar ye—was {een with him in an hackney - coach 
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and filk-ſtockings——key-hole——bis wig—or 
the chair, - | [Whiſpers by imterruption. 

2 La. Impudent flirt, to be found out ! 

3 La, But I ſpeak it only to you 

-4 La. Nor I but to one more 

«(Whiſpers next woman. 

5 La. I can't believe it; nay, I always thought it. 
Madam [Whifſptrs the Widow. 

Wid. Sure, "tis impoſſible ! the demure prim thing 
ſure all the world's hypocriſy—— Well, I thank mv 
ſtars, whatſoever ſufferings I have, Pve none in repu- 
tation. I wonder at the men, I could never think 
her handſome. She has really a good ſhape and com- 
pleQion, but no mien, and no woman has the uſe of her 
beauty without mien, Her charms are dumb, they 
want utterance. But whicker does diftrattion lead me 
to talk of charms ? | 

1 La. Charms? a chit's, a girPs charms—— Come, let 
us widows be true to ourſelves, keep our countenances 
and our characters, and a fig for the maids, I mean 
the unmarried. 

2 La. Ay, ſince they will ſet up for our knowledgey 
why ſhould not we for their ignorance ? | 

3 La. But, Madam, o' Sunday morning at church = 
curtſied to you, and Jook'd at a great fuſs in a glaring 
light dreſs next pew. That ſtrong maſculine thing is 
a knight's wife, pretends to all the tenderneſs in the 
world! and would fain put the unwieldy npon us for 
the ſoft, the languid! She has of a ſudden left her 
dairy, and ſets up for a fine town-lady, calls her maid 
Sic'ly her woman, ſpeaks to her by her ſurname, Mrs 
Cherryfiſt; and her great foot-boy of nineteen, big 
enough for a trooper, is ſtripped into a lace coat, now 
Mr Page, forſooth. 

4 La. Oh! I have ſeen her——Well, I heartily pity 
ſome people for their wealth, they might have been 
unknown elſe | You'd die, Madam, to ſee her and ber 
equipage -I thought the honeſt fat tits, her horſes, 
were aſhamed of their finery ; they dragg'd on, as if 

E 
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they were ſtill at-plough, and a great baſſiful-look'd 
booby behind, graſp'd the coach, as if he had held one. 

5 La. Alas! ſome people think there's nothing but 
being fine to be genteel : but the liigh prance of the 
horſes, and the -briſk-infelence of the ſervants in an 
equipage of quality, are inimitable, but to our own 
beatts and ſervants. | 

1 La. Now you talk of equipage, I envy this Lady 
be beauty ſhe'll uppear in in a mourning coach, "twill 
io become ber completion ; I confeſs I myſelf mourn'd 
two years for no other reaſon. Take up that hood 
there; Oh! that fair face with a vail. 

{They take up her hood. 

Vid. Fx, fy, ladies but I've been told, indeed, 
black does become 

2 La. Weli, I'll take the liberty to ſpeak it, there's 
young Nutbrain has long had (I'll be ſworn) a paſſion 
jor this lady: but PII tell you one thing 1 fear the'll 
diſlike, that is, he's younger than ſhe is. 

3 La. No, that's no exception; but I'll tell you ten, 
he's younger than his brother, 

. id. Ladies, talk wot of ſuch affairs: who cou'd love 
Goh an unhappy reli as I am? But, dear Madam, 
what grounds have you for that idle ſtory ? \ 

4 La. Why, he toaſts you, and trembles when you're 
ſpoke of ; it muſt be a match, 

id. Nay, nay ; you rally Wu rally: but I know 
you mean it kindly. 


1 La. I ſwear we do. 


[Tattleaid whiſpers the Widow. 
id. But I muſt beſeech you, Ladies, ſince you have 
been ſo compaſlionate as to viſit and accompany! my 
forrow, to give me the only comfort I can now know 
to ſee my friends chearful, and to honour an entertain 
ment Tattleaid has prepared within for vou: if I can 
find ſtrength enough fl] attend you; but I wiff you'd 
excuſe me, for I've no reliſh of food or joy, but will 
try to get a bit down in my own chamber, 
Al. No, no, you mult go with us. 


-- ou of 
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1 £4. There's no pleaſure without you. 
id. But, Madam, I muſt beg of your Ladyſhip © 
to be ſo importune to my freſh calamity, as to mention 
\Nutbrain any more: I'm {ure there's nothing in it: in 
love with me, quotha a'! [1s helped off. Exeunt. 


Enter MaDEMOISELLF, and CAMPLEY in women's 
cloaths, carrying her things. 


Mad. I very glad us be in de ladies 88 
T was ſhamed of you. You yon ſuch impudent look: 
beſides, me wonder you were not ſeized; by the con- 
ſtable, when you puſh'd de man into de kennel. 

Cam. Why, ſhou'd I have let him kiſs'd me? 

Mad. No; but if you had hit him wit fan, and fay, 
why, ſure ſaucy box, it been enough; beſide what you 

' titted de gentleman. for offer kiſſe me. 

Cam. I beg pardon, I did not know you were pleaſed 
with it, 

Mad. Pleaſe, no, but me rader be kiſſe den you, Me 
Terim's friend, be found out. Cou'd not you fay when 
he ki ſſe me, ſure, ſaucy box, dat's meat for your maſler. 
Beſides, yuu take ſuch ſtrides when you walk—— walk 
Oh fy ! deſe liule pette tiny bits a woman ſteps. 

[Shewing her ſtep. 

Cam. But; ptiyhee, Mademoiſelle, why have you oſt 
your Engliin tongue all of a ſudden ; methought when 
the fellow call'd us French whores, as we came along, 
and ſaid we came to ſtarve their own people, you gave 
him pretty plain Engliſ; he was a dog, a raſcal, you'd 
ſend to the ſtocks —— 

Mad. Ha, ha, ha! I was in a paſſion, and betrayed 
myſelf, but you're my lover's friend, and a man of ho- 
nour,. therefore know. you'll do nothing to injure u-. 
Why, Mr Campley, you muſt know I can ſpeak as 
good Engliſh as you, but I don't for fear of loſing my 
cuſtomers : the Engliſh will never give a price for any 
thing they underſtand. Nay, I've known ſome of 
your fools pretend to buy-with good breeding, and give 
any rate rather than not be thought to have French 

E 2 
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enough to know what they are doing; ſtrange and 
far-fetched things they only like ; don't you ſee how 
they ſwallow. gallons of the juice of tea, while their 
ewn dock-leaves are trod under foot. Mum : my Lady 
Harriot, 

Enter Lady HagkiorT. 


Madam, votre ſervante, ſervante——- 
La. Har, Well, Mademoiſelle, did you deliver my 
letter? 
Mad. Ovi 
La. Har. Well, and how—is that it in your hand? 
Mad. Ovi— 
La. Har. Well then, why don't you give it me? 
Mad. O fye! Lady, dat be fo right Engliſe, de En- 
gliſe mind only de words of de lovers, but de words of 
dle lovers are often lie, but de action no lie 
La. Har. What does the thing mean? Give me my 
letter 
Mad. Me did not deliver your letter ——— 
La. Har, No? 
Mad. No, me tell you, me did drop it, to ſee Mr 
Campley how cavalier to take it up, As deſe me drop 
it ſo, Monſieur run to take it up— 
[Fhey both run to take it up. Mad. zakes it. 
La. Har. Ovi—But dus he do—dere de letter—very 
well, very well, O L'Amour! you at de manner, Mr 
r it up better than I, do“ you no ſee it ? 
[They both run, Harriot ger! it. 


1 [ £adp. Harriot reads.] 
T Mapa u, 4 


I am glad you mention'd what indeed I did not at 
e that time think of, nor if I had, ſhou'd I have known 
how to have ſpoken of. But bleſs me more than for- 
tune can, by turning thoſe fair eyes upon, Madam, 
„ Your molt faithful, N 
. moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
„ Thomas CanPLEY.” 
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What does he mean? But bleſs me more—by turning 
—— Oh "tis he himſelf—{ Looking about obſerves Cam, 
ſmile.] Oh, the hoyden—the romp I did not think 
2ny thing could add to your native confidence ; but you 
look ſo very bold in that dreſs —and your arms will fall 
off —and- your petticoats how they hang 

Cam. Mademoiſelle, voulez vouz de Salville L'eau 
d' Hongrie, chez Monſieur marchand de Montpellier 
Dis for your teet. | Shewing his trinket;. | De eſlence, a 
little book French for teach de elder broders make com- 
pliments. Will you, I tay, have any thing that I have, 
will you have all I have? Madam. 

La. Har, Les; and for the humour's ſake, will ne⸗ 
ver part with this box while I live, ha, ha, ha! 

Cam. But, Lady Harriot, we muſt not ſtand lavgh- 
ing; as you obſerve in your letter, delays are danger - 
ous in this wicked woman's cuſtody of you——There- 
fore I muſt, Madam, beſeech you, and pray ſtay nut on- 
nicetios, but be advis'd. 

La. Har. Mr Cawpley, I have no will but yours. 

Cam, Thou dear creature !——But [ Xi//es her Hand.] 
Hark'ye, the you maſt change dreſſes with Made moi- 
ſelle, and go vun me inſtantly. 

La. Har. What you pleaſe—— 

Cam. Madam DEpingle, 1 mult defire you to comply 
with a humour of gallantry of ours; you may be ſure 
I'll have an eye over the treatment you have upon my 
account; only to change habits with Lady Harriot, and 
let her go while you ſlay. 

Mad. Wit all my heart, [Offers 10 undreſs hetſelf. 

La. Har. What, before Mr Campley ? ? 

Mad. Ob, oh; very Anglaiſe ! dat is ſo Engliſe! Alt 
woman of quality in Prance are dreſs and uadreſs by 
a valet de chambre; de man chambermaid help. come 
plection, better den de woman. [Abart s Har, 

La. Har, Nay, that's a ſecret in dreſs, Mademoiſelle, 
I never knew before, and am fo unpoliſhed an Englith 
woman as to reſolve never to learn ev'n to dreſs before 
E 3 
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my huſband. Oh, indeceney ! Mr Campley, do you hear 
what Made moiſelle ſays? 
Mad. Oh! hiſt——Bagatelle. 
Ia. Har. Well, we'll run in and be ready in an inſtant, 
| [Exeunt La. Har, and Mad, 
Cam. Well I like her every minute better and better. 
What a delicate chaſtity ſhe has! There's ſomething ſo 
groſs in the carriage of ſome wives (tho? they're honeſt 
too) that they loſe their huſhands hearts for faults 
which, if they have either good nature or good breed- 
ing, they know not how to tell em of. But how hap- 
py am I in lueh a friend as Hardy, ſuch a miſtreſs as 
Harriot ! | 


Continue, Heav'n, a grateful heart to bleſs 
With faith in friendſhip, and in love ſucceſs. Exit. 


n e L 
Enter Wipow and TRUSTY. 


WIDOW. 


N AR Truſty, you have, 1 do affire yon, the ſame 
Ignace and power in the management of my Lord 
Brumpton's eſtate, as in his lifetime. (I am reduced to 
a neceſſity of trufting him) [afide.) However Taitle- 
aid\difſembles the matter, ſhe. muſt be privy to Lady 
Harriot's eſcape, and Fardingale's as deep with 'em 
both, and I fear will be their ruin, which 'tis my care 
and duty to prevent. Be vigilant, and you ſhall be re- 
warded. I ſhall employ you wholly in Lady Sharlot's 
Affairs, ſhe is able to pay ſervices done for her. You've 
ſenſe, and underſtand me. [ Exit Widow. 

Tru. Les, I do indeed underſtand you, and could 
wifly another could with as much, detettation as I do: 
dut wy poor old Lord is ſo ſtrangely, ſo bewitchedly 
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enamoured of her, that even after this diſcovery of her 
wickedneſs, I ſee he could be reconcibd to her, and 
though he is-aſhamed to confeſs to me, [ know he-longs 
to ſpeak with her. If I tell Lord Hardy all, to make 
his fortune, he would not let his father be diſhonoured 
by a public way of ſeparation, If things are ated 
privately, I know ſhe'll throw us all; there's no middle. 
way, I muſt expoſe her to make a re- union impracti- 
cable. Alas! how is honeſt truth baniſhed the world, 
when we muſt watch the. ſeaſons and ſoft avenues to 
men's hearts, to gain it entrance ev'n for their own 
good and intereſt, [ Exit, 


Enter Lord HaRDY, CAMPLEY, and TRIM. 


L. Har. I forget my own misfortunes, dear Campley, 
when I reflet on your ſuccels. 

Cam. I aſſure you it moderates the ſwell of joy that 
I am in, to think of your ditficulties. I hope my feli- 
city is previous to yours; my Lady Harriot gives her 
ſervice to you, and we both think it but decent to ſu- 
ſpend our marriage, till your and Lady Sharlot's affairs 
are in the ſame poſture. 

L. Hard, Where is my Lady? 

Cam. She's at my aunt's, my Lord. But, my Lord, 
X you don't interpoſe, I don't know how I ſhall adjuſt 
matters with M Trim, for leaving his miſtreſs behind 
me; I fear hell demand ſatisfaction of me. 

Trim. No, Sir; alas, I can know no ſatisfaction 
while ſhe is in jeopardy. Therefore would rather be 
put in a way to recover her by ſtorming the caſtle, or 
other frat of arms, like a true enamour'd ſwain as 
J am. 

Cam. Since we are all three then expecting lovers, 
my Lord, pr'ythee, let's have that ſong of yours which 
ſuits our common purpoſe.. ; 

L. Hard, Call in the, boy. 


* 
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Boy 4 | 


Ye minutes bring the happy hour, 
And Chloe bluſbing to the bower + 
Then ſhall all idle flames-be oer, 
Nor eyes nor heart cer wander more: 
Both, Chloe, fix'd fer e er on thee, 
For thou art all thy ſex ta me. 


II. 


A guilty is a falſe embrace; 
Corinna's hve's a fairy-chace x 
Begone, thou meteor, fleeting fire, 
And ail that can't ſurvive deſire. 
Chloe my reaſon moves and awe, 
And Cupid ſuoi me when be ſaws 


Act IV. 


Trim. Look you, Gentlemen, ſinee as you are pleas'd 
to ſay we're all lovers, and conſequently poets, pray 
do me the honour to hear a little air of mine: you 
muſt know then, I once had the misfortune to fall in 
love below myſelf, but things went hard with us at 
that time, ſo that my paſſion, or as I may poetically 
ſpeak, my fire, was in the kitchen : *twas towards a 
cook-maid ;. but before I ever ſaw Mrs Deborah. 

L. Hard. Come on then, Trim, let's have it. 

Trim. J muſt run into next room for a lute. 

Cam. This muſt be diverting ! can the rogue play ? 


Re-enter TRIM, with a pair of tongs, 


Exit. 


Frim. Dear Cynderaxa herſelf very well underſtood 
this inſtrument, I thereſore ahvays ſung this feng to it, 


as thus, 


d 


' » Cynderaxa Bind and good, 
Has all my heart and flomach too, 
She makes me love, not hate my foods 
As other peeviſh wenches do, 


= | 
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II. 


When Venus leaves ber Vulcan's cen, 
Which all but JI a caal- hole call 

Fly, fly, ye that above ſtairs dwell, 
Her face is waſh'd, ye vaniſb all. 


III.. 
Aud as ſve's fair, ſe can impart 
That beauty to make all things fine; 


Brightens the floor with wond'rous art, 
Aud at her touch the diſhes ſhine. 


L. Hard. I proteſt, Will, thou art a poet indeed: 
And at her touc/t the diſhes hint. And you touch 
your Jute as finely. 


Enter Boy. 


Boy. There's one Mr Truſty below would fpeak with 
my Lord. 

L. Hard. Mr Truſty, my father's ſteward! what can 
he have to ſay to me? 

Cam, He's very honeſt, to my knowledge. 

L. Hard, J remember indeed when I was turn'd out of 
the houſe, he follow'd me to the gate, and wept over 
me, for which I've heard he'd like to have loſt his place. 
But however I muſt adviſe with you a little, about my 
behaviour to him: let's in. Bay, bring him up-hither, 
tell him PH wait on him preſently; [ Exit Boy. 

1 ſhall want you, I believe, * Trim. | [ Exeunt. 


Re- enter Boy and T RUSTY. 


Boy. My Lord will wait on you here immediately, 
[ Exit Boy. 


Tra. 'Tis very well—theſe lodgings are but domes 
for the Earl of Brumpton—Oh that damn'd 19:34 kde 
that I ſhould ever know my maſter's wife for ſuch !— 


How many thouſand things does my bead run back ia! 


—— —_— — as = er 
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After my poor father's death the good Lord took me, 
becauſe he was a captain in his regiment, and gave 
me education: I was, I think, three-and-rwenty when 
this young Lord within. was chriſtened ; what ado there 
was about calling bim Francis! [wipes his eyes. J Thele 
are but poor lodgiags for him. I cannot bear the joy, 
to think that I (hall fave the 3 from which I've 
had wy bread, 


Enter Tat M. 


Trim. Sir, my Lord will wait on you immediately. 

Tra. Sir, 'tis my duty to wait on him [LA, Trim 
is going. ] But, Sir, are not you the young man that at- 
tended him at Chriſt- Church in Oxford, and have fol- 
Jow'd him ever ſince? 

Trim. Yes, Sir, I am. 

Tru. Nay, Sir, no harm, but you'll thrive the better 
for it. 

Trim, 1 like this old fellow, I- fmel? more money. 

[ Aſide, Exit. 

Tru, I think it is now eiglit years ſince I ſaw him; 
be was not then nineteen, when 1 follow'd him to the 
gate, and gave him fifty guineas, which I pretended 
his father ſent after him. 


Enter Lord HARDY: 


L. Hard. Mr Truſty, I'm very glad to ſee you, you look 
very hale and jolly, you wear well—Pin glad to ſee 

it but your commands to me, Mr Truſty ? 

Tra. Why, my Lord, I preſume to wait on your Lord- 
ſhip; my Lord, you're ſtrangely. grown; you're your 
father's very picture; you're-he, my Lord: you are the 
very man that loo d ſo pleas d, to fee me look ſo dne 


in my lac'd livery, to go to court. I was his page. 


when he was juſt ſuch another as you: He kiſs'd me 
afore a great many lords, and faid I was a brave man's 
Ton, that taught him to exerciſe his arms. I remember 
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he catried me io the great window, and bid me be ſure 
to keep in your mother's ſight in all my ſinery. She 
was the fineſt young creature, the maids” of ' honour 
hated to ſee her at court. My Lord then courted my 
good Lady: {ſhe was as kind to me on her death-bed ; 
ſhe ſaid to me, Mr Truſty, take care of my Lord's ſe- 
cond marriage, for that child's ſake: ſhe pointed as well 
as ſhe could to you; you fell a-crying, and faid the 
ſhould not die; but ſhe did, my Lord; ſhe left the 
world, and no one like her in't. Forgive me, my 
honour'd maſter, (Hep, runs t» my Lord, and hugs him } 
I've often carry'd you in theſe arms that graſp you, 
they were ſtronger then; but if I die to-morrow you're 
worth five thouſand pounds by my gift; *tis what Pve 
got in the family, and Ireturn it to you with thanks 
but alas, do I live to ſee you want it? 

L. Hard. You confound me with all this tenderneſs 
and generoſity, 

Tru. I'll trouble you no longer, my Lord—but —— 
I. Hard, Call it not a trouble; for 

Tru. My good Lord, I will not, I fay, indulge my- 
ſelf in talking fond tales that melt me, and interrupt my 
fiory : my buſineſs 10 your Lordſhip in one word is this ; 
Jam in good confidence at preſent with my Lady Dow- 
ager, and I know ſhe has ſome fears upon her; which 
depend upon the nature of the ſettlement to vour diſ- 
favour : and under the roſe—Be yourſelf —— I fear your 
father has not had fair play for his life. Be compos , my 
Lord: what is to be done in this? we'll not apply to 
public juſtice in this caſe, ll we ſee farther ; will 
make it noiſy, which we muſt not do, if I inight adviſe, 
You ſhall, with a detachment of your - company. ſ-ize 
the corps as it goes out of the houſe this evening to be 
interr'd in the country; "twill only look like taking rhe 
adminiſtration upon yourſelf, and commencing a suit 
for the eſtate; ſhe has put off the lying- iu Nate, and 
Lady Hartiot's eſcape with Mr Campl-y makes her 
fear he will prove a powerful friend, both to the young 
ladies and your Lordſhip, She cannot with decency 
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be ſo buſy, as when the corps is out of the houſe, there- 
fore haſtens it. I know your whole affair, leave the 
care of Lady Sharlot to me, I'll preacquaint her, that 
Me may'nt be frightened, and diſpoſe of her ſafely te 
obſerve the iſſue. _ 

I. Hard. 1 wholly enderſtand you, it ſhall be dans. 
Fru. Pm fure I am wanted this moment for your in- 
tereſt at home. This ring ſhall be the paſſport of in- 
telligence; for whom you ſend to aſſault us, and the 
remittance of it ſeal'd with this, ſhall be authentic from 
within the houſe. 

I. Hard. Tis very well. 

Tru. Hope all you can wiſh, my Lord, from a certain 
ſecret relating to the eſtate, which Ill acquaint you 
with next time I ſee you, [ Exit. 
L. Hard. Your ſervant—— This fellow's ſtrangely ho- 
neſt— Ha! Will. 


Enter CAMPLEY and TRIM. 


Will, don't the recruits wait for me to ſee %em at their 
parade before this houſe ? 
Trim. Yes, and have waited theſe three hours. 

L. Hard. Go to dem, I'll be there myſelf immediately; 
we mult attack with em, if the rogues are ſturdy, this 
very evening. 

Trim. I gueſs where I'm overjoy d at it. PI war- 
rant you they do it, if I command in chief. 

I. Hard. I defign you ſhall. [Trim runs ont jumping. 
Cam. You ſeem, my Lord, to be in deep meditation. 

I. Hard, I am fo, but not on any thing that you may 

not be acquainted with, 


"Enter Talu, with a company of ragged fellows, with a 
cane, 

1 Sol. Why then I find, Mr Trim, we ſhall come to 
blos before we'fee the French - 
Trim. Harkee, friend, tis not your affair to gue ſs or 
enquire what you are eng, to do, "tis: only 152 us com- 

. Lacs J | 
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2 Sol. The French! pox, they are but .a company of 
ſcratching civit-cats—they fight ! 

Trim. Harkee, don't bluſter—were not you a little 
miſtaken in your facings at Steenkirk ? 

2 Fol. I grant it; you know I have an antipathy ts 
che French—l hate to ſee the dogs—Look you here, 
Gentlemen, I was ſhot quite through the body Look: 
you. 

Trim. Pr'ythee, look, where it enter'd at your back. 

2 Sol. Look you, Mr Trim, you will have your joke, 
we know you are a wit but what's that to a fighting 
man? 


Enter KATE. 


Kate. Mr Trim, —Mr Trim 

Trim. Things are not as they have been, Mrs Kate, 
1 "yy pay the .company—and we that pay money ex- 

ect a little more ceremony 

Kate, Will your Honour pleaſe to taſte ſome right 
French brandy ? 

Trum. Art thou ſure, good woman, *tis right? [ Drinds. 
How !—French !—pray—nay, if I find you deceive me, 
who pay the men [ Drinks. 

Kate, Pray, good maſter, have you ſpoke to my Lord 
about me ? 

Trim. I have, but you ſhall ſpeak to him yourſelf —— 
Thou haſt been a true campaigner, Kate, and we muſt 
not neglect thee——Do you ſell grey peaſe yet of an 
evening—— Mrs Matchlock? [Drinks again. 

Kate. Any thing to turn the penny; but I got more 

by crymg pamphlets this year than by any thing I have 
done a great while—now-I am married into the com- 
pany again, I deſign to croſs the feas next year. Bur, 
Maſter, my huſband, a Temple porter, and a parliament 
man's footman, laſt night by their taſk made me think 
there was danger of a peace; why, ey lad 12 
prime people were againſt a war. 

Trim. No, no, Kate, never fear, you know 1 dier 
great company, all men are for war, but ſome would 

F 
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have it abroad, and ſome would have it at home in 
their own country. | 

ate. Ay, ſay you ſo? Drink about, Gentlemen, not 
a farthing to pay; a war is a war, be it where it will. 


But pray, Mr Trim, ſpeak to my Lord, that when 


thefe gentlemen have ſhirts I may waſh for 'em. 
Trim. I tell. you, if you behave well to-night, vou 
ſhall have a fortnight's pay each man as a reward; but 
there's none of you induftrions, there's a thouſand 
things you might do to help out about this town ——as 


__ tocry—putf—puff pyes—have you any knives or ſeiſſars 


0 grind—or late in an evening, whip from Grubſtreet 
ſlrange and bloody news from Flanders—votes from the 
Houſe of Commons buns, rare buns—old ſilver lace, 
cloaks, ſuits, or coats —old ſhoes, boots, or hats—But 
here, here, here's my Lord a-coming—here's the cap- 


tain; fall back imo the rank—zhere, move up in the 


centre. | 
3 Enter Lord HARDY and CauPLE. 

L. Hard. Let me ſee whether my ragged friends are 
ready. and about me. 

Kate. Enſign Campley, Enſign Campley, I'm over- 
joy'd to ſee your honour, ha' the world is ſurely alter'd 
ha'. 

Cam. Tis ſo, faith, Kate; why, art thou true to the 
cauſe, with the company itill, honeſt Amazon? 

Kate. Dear ſoul, not a bit arm in him; but won't 
your honour help in- my buſineſs with my . n 
for me, noble Enſign, do. 

Cam. Speak to him yourſelf, III Good you, 

Kate. Noble Captain, my Lord, I ſuppoſe Mr Trim 


has told your Honour about my petition: I havebe en a 


great ſufferer in the ſervice; tis. hard for a poor wo- 
man to loſe nine huſbands in a war, and no notice ta- 
ken; nay, three of em, alas! in the ſame campaign; 
here the woman ſtands that ſays it. I never ſtript a man 


till I firſt try'd if he: could ſtand on his legs, and if not, 


I think *twas fair plunder, except our adj utant, and he 
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was a puppy that made my eighth huſband run the 
gauntlet ſor not turning his toes out. 

L. Hard. Well, we'll conſider thee, Kate, but fall 
dack into the rear. A roll of what? Gentlemen ſoldiers. 

Trim to Bumpkin. ] Do you hear that, my Lord him- 
ſelf can't deny but we're all gentlemen as much as his 
Honour 

L. Hard, reading.) Gentlemen ſoldiers quarter'd in 
and about Guy-court in Vinegar-yard, in Ruſlel-court 
in Drury-lane, belonging to the Honourable Captain 
Hardy's company of foot—So, anſwer to your names, 
and march off from the leſt— John Horſeem, corporal: 
march eaſy, that I may view you as you paſs by me: 
drums, Simon Ruffle, Darby Tatoo—there's a ſhilling 
for you Tatoo, be always ſo tight ; how does he * 
himſelf ſo clean? 

Trim. Sir, he's a tragedy · drum to one of the r- 
houſes. 

L. Hard. Private gehtlemen— Alexander Cowitch, 
Humphrey Mundungus, William Faggot, Nicholas Scab, 
Timothy Megrim, Philip Scratch, Nehemiah Duſt, 
Humphrey Garbage, Nathaniel Matchlock. ; 

Cam. What, is Matchlock come back to the com- 
pany? that's the fellow that brought me off at Steenkirk. 

L. Hard. No, Sir, 'tis I am oblig'd to him for that; 
[Offering to give him money] there, Friend, you ſhall 
want for nothing, I ll give thee. a halbert too. 

Kate. O brave me! ſhall I be a ſerjeant's Jady—I 
faith Ill make the drums, and the corporal's wives, 
and company-keepers know their diſtance. 

Cam. How far out of the country came you to liſt ? 
don't you come from Cornwal? how did you bear your 
charges? 

Match, I was whipt from conſtable to conſtable 

Z'rim. Ay, my Lord, that's due by the curteſy of 
England to all that went in red coats; beſides, there's 
an act that makes us free of all corporations, and that S 
the Forembay of it, 


x 
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Cam. But what pretence had they for uſing you ſo ill? 
you did not pilfer ? 

Match. IJ was found guilty of being poor. 

Cam. Poor devil! 

L. Hard. Timothy Ragg— Oh, Ragg! I thought 


when I gave you your diſcharge, Juſt before the peace, 


we ſhould never have had you again: how came you 
to hiſt now? 

Rag. To pull down the French king. 

L. Hard. Bravely reſolv'd !—But pull your ſhirt into 
your breeches in the mean time——Jeoffrey Tatter— 


what's become of the ſkirts and buttons of your coat? 


T atter. In our laſt clothing, in the regiment I ſerv'd 
in before, the Colonel had one ſkirt before, the agent 
one behind, and every captain of the regiment a but- 
ton. 

I. Hard. Huſn, you rogue, you talk mutiny. L Smiling. 
Trim. Ay, Sirrah, what have you to do with more 
knowledge than that of your right hand from your left? 
[ Hits him a blow on the head. 

L. Hard. Hugh-Clump—Cluwp, thou groweſt a little 
too heavy for marching, 

Trim. Ay, my Lord, but if we don't allow him the 
pay he'll ſtarve, for he's too lame to get into the hoſ- 
pital. 

L. Hard. Richard Bumpkin : ha! a perfect country 
hick—how came you, Friend, to be a ſoldier? 

Bump. An't pleaſe your honour, I have been eroſs'd 
im love, and I'm willing to ſeek my fortune. 

L. Hard. Well, ve ſeen enough of 'em: if you mind 
your affair, and act like a wiſe general, theſe fellows 


may do. Come, take your orders. [Trim puts his hat 


on lis ſlick, while my Lord is giving him the ring, and 


whiſpers orders.) Well, Gentlemen, do your buſineſs - 


manfully, and nothing ſhall be too good for you. 
All. Bleſs your honour. [Exe. Har. and Cam. 
Frim. Now, my brave friends and fellow-ſoldiers— 
Aide. ] I muſt fellow-foldier em juſt before battle, like 
4 true offer, though I cane 'em all the year round be- 
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(de Strutting ab out.] Major-general Trim, no, pox, 
Trim ſounds fo very ſhort and priggiſh—that my name 
{hould be a monoſyllable! But the foreign news will 
write me, I ſuppoſe, Monſieur or Chevalier Trimont. 
Seigneur Trimoni, or Count Trimuntz, in the German 
army, I ſhall perhaps be call'd; ay, that's all the plague 
and comfort of us great men, they do ſv toſs our names 
40ut—but, Gentlemen, you're now under my command 
—Huzza! thrice—faith, this is very pleafing this gran- 
dceur! Why, after all, *tis upon the neck of ſuch ſcoun- 
drels as theſe gentlemen, that we great captains build 
our relown——a million or two of theſe fellows make 
an Alexander: and as that my predeceſſor ſaid in the 
tragedy of him on the very fame occaſion going to ſtorm 
for his Stat ira, ſo do I for my dear ORE Madam 
d'Epingle; 

When I rufh' on, ſure none will dare to ſtay ; 

'Fis Beauty calls, and Glory leads the way. 


ACT $0 kaL 
Enter Tavsry and Lord BRu uro. 


. | TRUSTY. 


HE knows no moderation in her good fortune ; ſhe 

has, out of impatience to ſee herſelf in her weeds, 
order'd her mantuawoman to ſtitch up any thing imme- 
diately—You may hear her and Tattleaid laugh aloud 
— he is ſo wantonly merry. 

L. Brum. But this of Lady Sharlot is the very utmoſt 
of all ill Pray read But I muſt fit——My late fit 
of the gout makes me act with pain and conſtraint—— 
Let me ſee 

Fru. She Wirit it by the page, who brought it me, as 
1 had wheedled un to do all their paſſages. 
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[Lord Brumpton reads. ] 


„ You muſt watch the occaſion of the ſervams being 
gone out of the houfe with the corpſe; Tattleaid ſhall 
„conduct you to my Lady Sharlot's apartmem—away 
« with her—and be ſure you bed her 

| © Your affectionate ſiſter, 
© Mary BRUMPTON,” 


L. Brum. The creature !—She call'd as Frank's mother 
was? Brumpton ! The ſuccuba! What a devil incarnate 
have I had in my boſom! why, the common abandon'd 
town women would ſcruple ſuch an action as this 
tho” they have loſt all regard to their own chaſtity, they 
would be tender of another's, — Why ſure ſhe had ne in- 
fancy—ſbe never had virginity, to have no compallion 
through. memory of her own former innocence—this is 
to forget her very humanity—her very ſex !—Where is 
my poor boy? where's Frank? does not he want ! how 
has he liv'd all this time ?—not a ſervant I warrant, to 
attend him— What company can he keep? What can 
he ſay. of his father? | 

Tru. Tho? you made him not your heir, he is ſtill 
your ſon—and has all the duty and tenderneſs in the 
world for your memory | 

L. Brum. It is impoſlible, Truſty, it is impoſſible 
I will not rack myſelf with the thought. That one I 
have injur'd can be ſo very good Keep me in coun- 
tenance—tell me he hates my very name wou'd not 
aſſume my title, becapſe it deſeends from me What's 
his company? v. d v itch, 

Tru. Young Tom Campley, they are never aſunder. 

L. Brum. I am glad he has my pretty tattler the 
chearful innocent Harriot I hope he'll be good 
to her——he's good - natur'd and well- bred | 
Fru. But, my Lord, ſhe was very punctual in order- 
ing the funeral—ſhe bid Sable be ſure to lay you deep 
enough—ſhe had heard ſuch ſtories of the wicked ſex- 
tons taking up people — but I wiſh, my Lord, yeu 
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would pleaſe to hear ber and Tattleaid once more 
L. Brum. I know to what thy zeal tends—but I tell 
you, ſince you cannot be convine'd but that I have ſtill 
a ſoftneſs for her I ſay tho” I had ſo, it ſhould never 
make me tranſgreſs that ſcrupulous honour that be» 
comes a peer of England-—if I could forget injuries 
done myſelf thus groſs I never will thoſe done my 
friends—— you know Sharlot's worthy father=——No— 
there's no need of my ſeeing more of this woman 
I behold her now with the ſame eyes that you do 
there's a meanneſs in all ſhe ſays or does——ſhe has a 
great wit, but a little mind — ſomething ever wanting 
to make her appear my Lady Brumpton——ſhe has no- 
thing natively great you ſee I l her nl talk 
with judgment of her. 
Tru. I fee it, my good Lord, with joy 'I ſee t——nor 
care how few things I ſee more in this world my fa» 
tis faction is complete welcome, old age; welcome, 
decay — tis not decay, but growth to a better being. 
[ Exit, leadiug Ld B. 
Re-enter TRUSTY, meeting CABINET. 


Tru. I] have your letter, Mr Cabinet. 

Cab, I hope, Sir, you'll believe it was not in my na- 
ture to be guilty of ſo much bafeneſs : but being born 
a gentleman, and bred out of all road of induſtry in that 
idle manner too many are, I ſoon ſpent a ſmall patri- 
mony ; and being debauch'd by luxury, I fell into the 
narrow mind to dread no infamy like poverty—which 
made me guilty, as that paper tells you——And had I 
not writ to you, I am ſure I never . have told vou 
of it. 

Tru. It is an ingenuous, pious penitence in you.— 
My Lord Hardy (to whom this ſecret is ineſtimable) 
is a noble natur'd man — and you ſhall find him fack 
—— give you my word 

Cab. I know, Sir, your integrity ——— 

Tru, But pray be there All that you have to do is 
to aſk for the gentlewoman at the houſe at my Lord 
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Hardy's ——She'll take care of you — And pray have 
patience, where ſhe places you, till you ſee me—{ Ex, 
Cab. ] My Lord Hardy's being an houſe where they re- 
ceive lodgers, has allowed me convenience to place eve- 
ry body I think neceſſary to be by at her diſcovery— 

This prodigious welcome feeret! I ſee, however im- 


| practicable honeſt actions may appear, we may go on 


with juſt hope. - — 


All that is ours, is to be juſtly bent, 
And Heav'n in its own cauſe will bleſs th? event. 
[ Exeunt. 


. Enter TR1M end his Party. 


" Trim. March up, march up—Now we are near the 
citadel—and halt only to give the neceſſary orders for 
the engagement—Ha ! Clunip, Clump,—when we come 
to Lord Brumpton's door, and you fee us conveniently 
diſpos'd about the houſe—you are to wait 'till you ſee 
a corpſe brought out of the houſe—then to go up to him 
you obſerve the director, and ak importunately for an 
ms to a poor ſoldier - for which you may be ſure you 
ſhall have a good blow or  two—but if you have not, 
be ſaucy till you have—then when you ſee a file of men 
got between the houſe and the body—a file of men, 
Bumpkin, is fix men—l ſay, when you ſee the file in 
ſuch a poſture, that half the file may face to the houſe, 
half to the body—you are to fall down, crying murder, 
that the half file fac'd to the body may throw it and 
themſelves over you—I then march. to your reſcue— 
then, Swagger, you and your party fall in to ſecure y 
rear, while I march off with the body —— Theſe are 
the orders And this, with a little improvement. of 
my own, is the ſame diſpoſition Villeroy and Catinat 
made at Chiari. 

. arc les off with his party, 
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Enter Wipow in deep mourning, with a dead ſquirrel 
on her arm, and TATTLKAID. 


. It muſt be ſo— It muſt be your care leſſueſo· 
What had the page to do in my bed- chamber? 

Tat. Indeed, Madam, I can't tell — But I came in 
and catch'd him wringing round his neck 

Vid. Tell the raſcal from me—he ſhall romp with the 
ſootman no more —No—l'll fend the rogue in a 
frock to learn Latin among the dirty boys that come to 
good—I will—But 'tis ever ſo among theſe creatures 
that live on one's ſuperfluous affeRtions; a lady's woman, 
page and ſquirrel are always rivals. 
Poor harmleſs animal l — pretty ev'n in death ! 
Death might have over-look'd thy little life—— 
How could'ſt thou, Robin, leave thy nuts and me? 
How was't, importunate deareſt, thou ſhould'ſt die? 
Thou never didſt invade thy neighbour's ſoil: 
Never ma@ſt war with ſpecious ſhews of es : 


Thou never haſt depopulated regions, 


But chearfully didſt bear thy little chain, 
Content — 80 I but fed thee with this hand, 

Tat. Alas! alas! we are all mortal ; onder, Ma- 
dam, my Lord's dead too. | 

id. Ay, but our animal friends do wholly. die; an 
huſband or relation, after death, is rewarded or tor- 
wented—— That's ſome conſolation—I know her tears 
are falſe, for ſhe hated Robin always—{ aſide. ];But ſhe's 
a well-bred diſhoneſt ſervant, that never ſpeaks a pain- 
ful truth—But ll reſolve to conquer my affliction 
Never ſpeak more of Robin —Hide him there—But to 
my dreſs—How ſoberly magnificent is black !—And the 
train—TI wonder how widows e came to wear ſuch long 
tails ! 
Tat. Why, Madam, the ltacelieſt of all creatures bas 
the longeſt tail, the peacock ; nay't has of all creatures 
the fineſt mien too—except your Ladyſhip, who are a 
phenix 

Wid. Ho! brave Tattleaid—But did not you obſerve 
what a whining wy Lady Sly made, when ſhe had 


— 
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drank a little? did you believe her? do you think there 
are really people ſorrow for their huſbands ? 
Tat. Really, Madam, ſome men do leave their for- 
tunes in ſuch diſtraction, that I believe it may be 
| [Speaks with pins in her mouth. 
Wid. But I ſwear I wonder how it came up to dreſs 
us thuz——1T proteſt, when all my equipage is ready, 


and 1 move in full pageantry, I ſhall fancy myſelf an * 


ambaſſadreſs from the commonwealth of women, the 
diſtreſſed ſtate of Amazonia—to treat for men—But 
I proteſt I wonder how two of us thus clad can meet. 
with a grave face Methinks they ſhonld laugh our, 
like two fortune-tellers, or two opponent were that 
know each other*for cheats, 

Tar. Ha, ha, ha! I ſwear to yon, Madam, your 
Ladyſhip's wit will choke me one time or other ——1 
had hke to have ſwallowed all the pins in my mouth— 

Wid. But, Tatty, to keep houſe ſix weeks, that's 
another barbarous cuſtom ; but the reaſon of it, I ſup- 
poſe, was that the baſe people ſhould not ſee people of 
quality may be as afflicted as themſelves ——— 

Tat. No; 'tis becauſe _ ſhould not ſee 'em as mer- 
ry as themſelves, 

Vid. Ha, ha, ha! puſſey, you never aid has: you 
poke laſt—why 'tis juſt— tis ſatire—=I'm ſure you ſaw 
it in my face, that I was going to ſay it—"twas tos 
good for you—Come, lay down that ſentence and the 
pin-cuſhion, and pin up my ſhonlder—Hark'ye, huſſey, 
if you ſhou'd, as T hope you won't, out-live me, take 
care I an't buried in flanne], *twould never become me 
I'm fure=That they can be as merry: well, Pll tell 
my new acquaintance what's her name ?——ſhe that 
reads ſo much, and writes verſes—her huſband was 
deaf the firſt quarter of a year I forget her name 
That expreſſion ſhe'll like—Well, that woman does di- 
vert me ſtrangely.,—VII be very great with her—ſhe 
talk'd very learnedly of the ridicule, 'till ſhe was Tridi- 
culous—then ſhe ſpoke of the decent—of the agreeable 
—of the inſenſible—ſhe deſigns to print the diſcourſe 
Ant of all things 1 like her notion of the inſenſibls, 
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Tat. Pray, Madam, how was that? | | 
id. A moſt uſeful diſcourſe to be inculcated in our 

teenz—the purpole of it is to diſguiſe our apprehenfion 

in this il|-bred generation of men, who ſpeak before 
women what they oughr not to hear—as now ſuppoſe 
you were a ſpark in my company, and you ſpoke ſome 


double entendre—I look thus! but be a fellow, and 


you ſhall ſee how PII uſe you—the inſenſible is uſeful 
upon any occaſion where we ſeemingly neglect, and 
ſecretly approve, which is our ordinary common caſe. 


Nov ſuppoſe a coxcomb dancing, prating and playing 


his tricks before me to move me—without pleaſure or 
_ diſtaſte in my countenance I look at him—juſt thus. 
Bur—ha, ha, ha! I have found out a ſupplement to 
this notion of the inſenſible, for my oun uſe, which is 
infallible, and that is, to have always in my head all that 
they can ſay or do to me—ſo never be ſurpris'd with 
laughter, the occaſion of which is always ſudden —— 
Tat. Oh, my T.ady Brumpton. [Tartleaid bows and 
cringes.] My Lady—your moſt obedient ſervant—— 
id. Look you, wench, you ſee by the art of inſen- 
ſivility J put you out of countenance, though you were 
prepar*d for an ill teeeption 
Tat. Oh! Madam how Juſtiy are you form'd for 
what is now falbn to you, the empire of mankind !— 
Vid. O Sir, that puts me out of all my inſenſibility 
at qnce—that was ſo gallant Ha! what noiſe is that 
mat noiſe of fighting—Run,' T fay—Whither are you 
going? - What, are you mad? Will you leave me alone? 
— Can't you ſtir? - What, you can't take your me ſlage 
with you Whatever 'tis, I ſuppoſe you are not in the 
plot; not '*you—Nor that now they're breaking open 
my houſe for Sharlotr—Not you—Go ſee what's the 
matter I ſay, Thave no hody I can truſt—One [Ex. Tat.] 
minute T think this wench honeſt, and the next falſe— 
Whither Thall I turn me? 
Tat. Madam Madam. [Re- entring. 
id. Madam, Madam, will you ſwallow me gaping— 
Tat. Pray, good my Lady, be not ſo out of humour 


kopt in 
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But there is a company of rogues have ſet upon our 


| ſervants and the burial * while others ran away 


with the corps 

Wid. How, what can this mean ? What can they do 
with it? Well, *twill fave the charge of interment—— 
But to what end? 


Enter. TRUSTY, and a SERVANT bloody and dirty, 
haling in CLUMP and BUMPKIN. 


Serv. VII teach you better manners—1'll poor ſoldier 
you—You dog you, I will Madam, here are two of 
the raſcals that were in the gang of rogues that car- 
ried away the corps 

id. We'll examine em apart—Well, Sirrah, what 
are you? Whence came you? What's your name, 
Sirrah ? ' - [Clump makes ſigns as a dumb man. 

Serv. O you dog, you could ſpeak loud enough juſt 
now, Sirrah, when your brother rogues maul'd Mr 
Sable—we'll make you ſpeak, Sirrah 

id. Bring the other fellow hither I ſuppoſe you 
will own you knew that man before you ſaw him at 
my door ? 

Clump. I think I have ſeen the gentleman s face. 

[Sowing to Bumpkin. 

Wid. The gentleman's! the villain mocks me But 
Friend, you look like an honeſt man, what are you? 
whence come you? What are you, Friend ? 

Bump. I'ſe at preſent but a private gentleman, but 
I was liſted to be a ſerjeant in my Lord Hardy's com- 
pany——TI'ſe not aſham'd of my name, nor of my 


Wid. Leave the room all. 

[Exeunt all bat Truſty and Tattleaid. 
Mr Truſty—Lord Hardy! O that impious young man 
—— thus, with the ſacrilegious hands of ruffians to di- 
vert his father's aſhes from their urn and reſt—I ſuſpect 
this fellow [aſide.] Mr Truſty, I muſt deſire you to be 
ſtill ngar me ll know the bottom of this, and go to 
Lord Hardy's lodgings as I:am, inſtantly— Tis but the 


SS. . .. 


have brought Mademoifelle wich you. 
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backſide of this ſtreet, I think Let a coach be calbd 
Tattleaid, as ſoon as I am gone - conduct my brothet 
and his friends to Lady Sharlot, away with her — bring 
MademoiſeHe away to me—that ſhe may not be a wit- 
neſs— Come, good Mr Truſty. [ Extunt. 


Enter Lord HARDY, leading HaRRIoOT; CAMPLEY 
and TRIM. 


La. Har. Why, then I find this Mr Trim is a perfect 
general-But I'll aſſure you, Sir, I'll never allow you 
an hero, who vould leave your miſtreſs behind you; 
vou ſhould have broke the houſe down, but you ſhould 


Trim. No really, Madam, I have (cen ſuch ſtrange 
fears come into the men's heads, ang ſuch ſtrange reſo. 
jutions into the women's, upon the occaſion of ladies 


' following a camp, that I thought it more diſcreet to 
leave her behind me—my ſucceſs will naturally touch 


her as much as if ſhe were here 
La. Har. A good intelligent arch fellow this Caſide.] 
But were not you ſaying, my Lord, you believ'd Lady 
Brumpton would follow hither — ſo, pray let me 
be gone 
L. Hard. No, Madam; I muſt beſeech your Ladyſhip 


to ſtay; for there are things alledg'd againſt her which 


you, who have hv'd in the family, may perhaps give 
light into, and which I-can't believe even the could be 
guilty of, 

La. Har. Nay, my Lord, that's Generous 1 to a folly; 
for even for her uſage of you (without regard to my- 
ſelf) I am ready to believe ſhe would do any thing that 
can come into the head of a cloſe, malicious, cruel, de- 
Vgning woman. 


| Enter Boy. 
Boy. My Lady Brumpton's below ——— 
La. Har. I'll run then 


Cam. No, no, ſtand your ground; you are à ſoldier's 
wiſe, Come, we I rally her to death 
G 
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J. Hard. Pr'ythee entertain her a little, while I go in 
for a moment's thought on this occaſian. [ Exit. 

La. Har, She has more wit than us. both 

Cam. Plhaw, no matter for that—Be ſure, as ſoon as 
the ſentence is out of my mouth, to clap in with ſome- 
thing elſe—and laugh at all I ſay; I Il be prateful, and 
durſt myſelf at my pretty witty wfe—— We'll fall in 
Nap upon her, — ſhe fhan't -have time to ſay a word of 
1he running away. 


Enter Lady BRUmpTON and TRUSTY. 


O, my Lady Brampton, your Ladyſhip's moſt obedient 
ſervant, This is my Lady Harriot Campley—— Why, 
Madam, your Ladyſhip'is, immediately in your mourn- 
ing Nay, as you have more wit than any body, fo 
{what ſeldom wits have), you have more prudence too 
— Other widows have-nothing in readineſs but a ſecond 
huſband——but you, I lee, had your very weeds and 
dreſs lying by you 

La. Hur. Ay, Madam; I fee your Ladyſhip is of 
the order of 4yidawhood, for .you have put on the 


Hablt—— -- 
IWid. I ſee your Ladyſhip: 3 is not of the profeſſion of 


4iroinity, for you have loſt the look on't 
+ Cam. You're in the habit—That was ſo pretty! nay; 
witheut flattery, :Lady Harriot, you have a great deal 
of wit, Ha, ha, ba! 

Ja. Har. No, my Lady Brumpton here is the wo- 
man of wit; but indeed ſhe. has got hut little enough, 
conſidering how much her Ladyſhip has to defend. 
Haz ha, ha! 

½d. I am ſorry, Madam, your Ladyſhip has not 
whats ſufficient for your occaſions, or that this pretty 


gentleman can't ſupply ?em 
[Cawmpley dancing about and trolling. 


Hey-day ! I find, Sir, your. heels are a great help” to 
your head They relieve your wit, I ſee ; and I don't 
queſtion but ere now they have been as kind to your 


_ *alour; Ha, ha l 
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Cam. Pox, I can ſay nothing, 'tis always thus wu 
your endeavours to be witty [aſide.] I ſaw, Madam, 
your mouth po, but there cou'd be nothing oſſer'd in 
anſwerito what my Lady Harrior faid——'T was home, 

——"twas cutting ſatire 

La. Har. Oh, Mr Campley! But pray, Midam, has 
Mr Cabinet viſited your Lady ſinp ſince this calamity ?-— 
How ſtands that affair now ? 

Wid. Nay, Madam, if yqu already want inſtruc- 
tions — I' acquaint you how the world ſtands, it 
you are in diſtreſs— but I fear Me Campley overs 
hears us. 

Cam. And all the tune the pipers play'd, was toll. 
IcN-doroll--I ſwear, Lady Harriot, were I not alread y 
yours, I could have a tender for this lady. 

id. Come, good folks, I find we are very free with 

each other Wha: makes you two here? Do yon board 
my Lord, or he you? Come, come, ten ſhillings 4a 
head will go a great way in a family—What do you 
ſay, Mes Campley, is it ſo? Does your Ladylhip go to 
market yourſelf ?—Nay, you're in the right of it 
Come - can you imagine what makes my Lord ſtay?— 
He 38 nat now with his land ſte ward noi ſiguing n 
1 hope; Ha, ha, ha! 

Cam. Hang her, to have more tongue than a man 
and his wiſe too [Aſide, 


Enter Lord HARDY. 


I. Hard. Becauſe your Ladyſhip is, I know, in very 
much pain in company you have injer'd - l' be {horr 
—— Open thoſe doors there lyes your huſband's, my 
father's body—and by you ſtands the man accuſes you 
of poiſoning him! 

Vid. Of poiſoning him l 

Tru. The ſymptoms will appear upon the corps. 

I. Hard. But 1 am ſeized by Nature—How ſhall L 
view a breathleſs lump of clay—him whoſe high veins 
convey'd to me this vital fo/ce, and motion! 


G 2 


Oey 
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I cannot bear that fight —-— 
I am as fix'd and motionleſs as he 

[They open the coffin, out of uchi jumps La. Shar, 
Art thou the ghaſſly ſhape my mind had form'd ! 
Art thou the cold inanimate ?—PBright maid !. 
Thou giv'ſt new higher life to all around. 
Whither does Faney, fid with Love, convey me! 
Whither tranſported by my pleaſing fury |! 
The ſeaſon vaniſhes at thy approach ; 
?Tis morn, "tis fpring <—— 
Daiſies and lillies row thy flow'ry way. 
Why is my fair unmov'd? - My heay'nly fair; 
Does ſhe but ſmile at my exalted rapture? 

La. Shar. Oh! ſenſe of praiſe to me unfelt before ! 
Speak on, ſpeak on, and charm my attentive ear : 
How {weet applauſe is from an boneſt tongue ! 
Thou lov'ſt my miud—Haſt well affection plac'd 


In what, nor time, nor age, nor eare, nor want can 


| alter, 
Oh how I joy in thee—My eternal lover ; 
Immutable as the object of my flame 


I love, I'm proud, I triumph that I love, 


Pure I approach thee—Nor did I with empty ſhows, 
Gorgeous attire, or ſtudied negligence, 

Or ſong, or dance, or ball, allure thy foul ; 

Nor want, or fear, ſuch arts to keep, or loſe it: 
Nor now with fond relutance doubt to enter 


My ſpacious, bright abode, this gallant heart. 


[ Reclinss on Hardy 

Le. Har, Ay, marry—theſe are high doings indeed: 
the greatneſs of the occaſion has burſt, their paſſion 
into ſpeech Why, Mr Campley, when we are near 
theſe fine folks, you and I are but mere fweerthearts—. 
I proteſt— I'll never be won ſo; you ſhall begin again 
with me, 

Cam. Pr'ythee, why doſt name us poor animals? 
They have forgot there are any ſuch creatures as their 
old acquaintance Tom and. Harriet. | 

£. Hard, So. we did indeed, but you'll pardon. us. 
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Cam. My Lord, I never thought to ſee the minute 
wherein I ſhould rejoice at your forgetting me, but 
now I do heartily. [ Embracing, 

La. Shar. Harriot! } FORT JET ESN 

La. Har. Sharlot! * 

Vid. Sir, you're at the bottom of all this I ſee you're 
ſeill'd at cloſe conveyanees — Il} know the weauiug 
inſtantly of theſe intricacies ; 'tis not your ſeeming ho- 
neſty and gravity ſhall ſave you from your deſerts——- 
My huſband's death was ſudden— Lou and the burial 
fellow were obſerv'd very familiar —— Produce my hul- 
band's body—or PI try you for his murder; which L 
find you'd put on me, thou helliſh engine! 

Tru. Look you, Madam, I could anſwer you, but F 
{corn to reproach people in miſery——you're undone— 
Madam FS 

Vid. What dogs the dotard. mean? Produce the 
body, Villain, or the law ſhall have thine for it 
L Truſty exit kojtily.] Do you deſign. to let the villain 
elcape ? How juſtly did your father judge, that made. 
you a beggar with that fpirit—You mention'd jult 
now you could not bear the company of thoſe you'd 
ip jur'd. 

L. Hard. You are a woman, Madam, and my fa- 
ther's widow——But ſure you think you've highly in- 
jur'd me. 

[ Here my Lord and Truſty half enter and obſerve. 
aid. No, Sir, I have not, will not injure you——L 
muſt obey the will of my deceas'd lord to a tintle— 
L muſt juſtly pay legacies. Your father, in conſidera- 
tion that you were his blood, would not wholly alienate 
you—iHe left you, Sir, this ſhilling, with which eſtate 
yeu now are Earl of Brumpton 
I. Hard. Inſolent woman !—lit was not me my good 
father diſinherited, *twas him vou repreſented, The 
guilt u as thine, he did au act of juſtice. 


— — — 
— — — ——— -- — — 
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Lord BRUMPTON entering with Tausrr. 
I. Brum. Oh unparalle d goodneſs! 


FATTLEAID and MA DEMOISELLE at the other door 
entering. 


Tru. Oh Tattkaid ——- His and our hour is come. 
id. What do-I fee, my Lord, my maſter, huſband: 
hving ! 

L. Brum. turning from her, running to his ſon.] Oh 
my boy, my ſon——Mr Campley——Sharlot—— Har- 
riot All kneeling to him. ] O my children, Oh, oh! theſe 
paſſions are too ſtrong for my old frame——Oh, the 
ſweet torture, my ſon, my ſon ! I that expire in the 
109 mighty pleaſure ! my boy 

L. Hard, A ſon! an heir! a bridegroom in one hour! 
Oh, grant me, Heaven ! grant me moderation! 

Vid. A fon, an heir! am I neglected then? 

What, can my Lord revive, yet dead to me? 
Only to be deceasg'd— te me alone, 
Deaf to my ſighs and ſenſeleſs to my moan ! 

L. Brum. Tis fo long finee I have ſeen plays, good 
Madam, that I know not whence thou doſt repeat, nor. 
can I anſwer. 

id. You can remember though a certain ſettlement 
in which 1 am thy fon and heir—great noble, that I 
fuppoſe not taken from a play, that's as irrevocable as 
Jaw can make it, that if you ſcorn me—your death and 
fe are equal——or I'll {till wear my mourning cauſe 
you're living. 

Tru. Value her not, my Lord; a prior obligation 
made you incapable of fettling on her your wife. 

I. Brim. Thy kindneſs, Truſty, does diſtract thee— 
I would indeed difengage myſelf by any honeſt means, 
but, alas, I know no prior gift that avoids this to her 


oh my child! 


Tru. Look you, Madam, Fl come again immediate 
ly- be not troubled, my dear Lords [ Exit. 
Cam. Truſty looks yery confident, there is ſome good 


. FM that. 
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Re-enter: TRUSTY with CaptNET. 


Cab. What, my Lord Brumpton living? nay then— 

Tru. Hold, Sir, you mult not ſtir, nor can you, Sir, 
retratt this for your handwriting — My Lord, this 
gentleman, ſince your ſuppos'd death, has lurk'd about 
the houſe to ſpeak with my Lady, or Tattleaid, who 
upon your deceale have ſhunn'd him, in hopes, I ſup 
pole, to buy him off for ever——Now as he was pryiug 
about, he peep'd into your cloſet—where he ſaw your 
Lordſhip reading—ftruck with horror, and believing 
himſelf (as well he might) the diſturber of your ghott 
for alienation of your fortune from your ſamily—he 
writ me this letter, wherein he acknowledges a private. 
marriage with this Lady, half a year before you ever 
ſaw her. 

All. How! _ [All turn upon her diſdainfully.— 

Wid. No more a widow then, but ſtill a wife. 

Recovering from her confuſion. 

Jam thy wife—thou author of my evil. 

Thou muſt partake with me an homely board, 
An homely board that never ſhall be chearful; 
But ev'ry meal embitter'd with upbraidings. 
Thou that couldſt tell me, good and ill were words, 
When thou could'ſt baſely let me to another, 

Vat could'ſt ſee Iprights, great unbeliever! 

Coward ! bugg-bear'd peniten. 

Strange! nceforth to all my joys. My joys, 

To thy Honour, deſpicable thing, 

Diſhonour thee, thou voluntary cuckold. 

[Cabinet ſneaks off, Widow flings after him, Tattle- 

aid following. 

L. Brum. I ſee you're all confus'd, as well as I—ye 
are my children——1I hold you all ſo. And for your 
own ulz2 will ſpeak plainly to you: I cannot hate that 
woman: nor ſhall the ever want. Though I ſcorn to 
bear her injuries—— yet had I ne'er been rous'd from. 
that low paſſion to a worthleſs creature but by diſdain 
of her attempt on my friend's child. I am glad that 
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ſcorn's confirm'd by her being that fellow's — whom, 
for my own ſake, I only will contemn. Thee, Truſty, 
how ſhall we proſecute with equal praiſe and thanks 
for this great revolution in our houſe ? 
Tru. Never to ſpeak on't more, my Lord. 
L. Brum. You are now, Gentlemen, going into cares 
at a criſis in your country. | 
And on this great occaſion; Tom ——1'Il mount 
Old Campley which thy father gave me, 
And attend thee a chearful gay old man, 
Into the field to repreſent our country. 
My rough Plebeian Britons, not ye ſlaves 
To France, ſhall mount thy father's ſon 
Upon their ſhoulders. Echo loud their joy 
While I and Fruſty follow weeping after; 
But be thou honeſt, firm, impartial ; 
Eet neither love, nor hate, nor faction more thee ; 
Diſtinguiſh words from things, and men from crimes ; 
Punctual be thou in payments, not baſely 
Screen thy faults 'gainſt law, behind the 
Law thou makeſt 
Bat thou, againſt my death, muſt learn a ſuperero- 
gatory morality. [To Bord Hardy, 
As he is to be juſt, be generous thou: 
Nor let thy reafonable ſoul be ſtruck 
With ſounds and appellations; title is 
No more, if not ſignificant 
Of ſomething that's ſuperior in thyſelf 
To other men, of which thou may'ſt be 
Conſcious, yet not proud. But if you ſwerve 
From higher virtue than the crowd poſſeſs, 
Know they that call thee Honourable mock thee. 
Lou are to be a peer, by birth a judge 
Upon your honour of others lives and fortunes; 
Becauſe that honour's dearer than your own, 
Be good, my ſon, and be a worthy Lord : 
For when our ſhining virtues bleſs manking, 
We diſappoint the livid malecontents, 
Who long to call our noble order uſeleſs. 
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Our all's in danger, Sir, nor ſhall you dally 
Your youth away with your fine wives. 
No, in your country's cauſe you ſhall meet death, 
While feeble we, with minds reſign'd, do wait it. 
Not but I intend your nuptials as ſoon as poſhble, to 
draw intails and ſettlements. How neceflary ſuch 
things are, I had like to bave been a fatal inſtance. 

Cam. But,. my Lord, here are a couple that need not 
wait ſuch ceremonies. Pleaſe but to fit: you've been 
extremely mod, and muſt be tir'd. You fay we muſt 
not ſpend our time in dalliance; you'll ſee, my Lerd, 
the entertainment reminds us alſo of nobler things, and 
what I deſigned for my own wedding, I'll compliment 
the General with. The bride dances finely——Trim, 
will you dance with her? 

Trim. I would, bat I can't—there's a countryman of 
ber's without by accident. | 

Cam. Ay, but is he a dancer? 

Trim. 1s a Frenchman a dancer? Is a Welſhman a 
gentleman ?—I'll bring him in 

[ Here a dance aud the followiug fongs. 


Set by Mr DANIEL PuRCELL.. 
Sung by JEMMIE BOWIX. 


I, 
ON yonder bed ſupinely laid, 
Bebold thy lou'd expetting maid : 
In tremor, Iluſbes, half ia tears, 
Much, much ſhe wiſhes, mare ſhe fears. 
Tyte, take her to thy faithful arms, 
Hymea beftows thee all ber charms. 


II. 
Hea v'n to thee bequeaths the fair, 
To raiſe thy joy, and lull thy care, 
Heav'n made grief, if mutual, ceaſe, 
But joy divided, to increaſe : 
To mourn with her exceeds delight, 
Darkneſs, with ber, the joys of light, 
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Sung by Mr Par E. 
I. 451 

ARISE, ariſe, great dead for arms renown'd, 
Riſe from your urns, and ſave your dying ſtory ; 

Your deeds will be in dark oblivicn drown's, . 
For mighty William /cizes all your glory. 

; I I . : 

Again the Britiſh trumpet ſounds ; 

Again Britannia-bleeds ; 


To glorious death, or comely wounds, 
Her gidlike monarch leads. 


III. 
Pay us, kind Fate, the debt you owe, . 
Celaſſial minds from clay untie ; 
Let coward ſpirits dwell below, 
Aud ouly give the brave to die. 


L. Brum. Now, Gentlemen, let the miſeries which T 
have but miraculouity eſcap'd, admoniſh you to have 
always inclinations proper for the (lage of life you're 
mz Dowt follow love when nature-ſecks but eaſe : 
otherwiſe you'll fall into a lethargy of your dithonour, 
when warm purſuits of glory are over with you ; for 
Fame and Reff are utter 6ppoſnes, 


You who the path of itonour make your guide, 
Muſt let your paſſion with your blood ſubſide : 
And no untim'd ambition, love, or rage 
Employ the moments of declining age ; 
Elſe boys will in your preſence loſe their fear, 
And laugh at the grey head they ſhould revere. 
| [ Exeunt omnes |, 


| » (; 4 =e7 r . 
+ This is much the ve er pieces. The 


conduct of it is ingenious, the characters pointed,” the lan- 

guage ſprightly, and the ſatyr ſtrong and genuine.— There 

is indeed ſomewhat improbable in the affair of conveying 

Lady Sharlot away in the coffin, yet the reward that by that 

means is beſtowed on the pious bebaviour of young Lord 

os, with reſpect to his father's body, makes ſome amends 
4 1f, 
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Spoken by Lord HARD x. 


LGVE, hope and fear, deſire, averſion, rage, 


- All that can move the ſoul, or can afſuage, 


Are drawn in miniature of life, the ſlage. 
Here you tan view your fel ves, and here is ſh uu, 


{T9 what you're born in ſufferings not your own : 
The Stage to wiſcom's no fantaſtit way, 


Athens herſelf learn'd virtue at a play. 

Our Author me to-night a ſoldier drew, 

But faintly writ, what warmly you purſue : 
To his great purpoſe, had he equal fire, 


He'd not aim to pleaſe only, but inſpire ; 


He'd ſing what hovering Fate attends our iſle, 
And from baſe pleaſure rouſe to glorious tail: 
Full time the Earth “ a new deciſion brings, 

I kile William gives the Roman Eagle wings : 
With arts and arms ſball Britain tamely end, 
Fhich naked Pitts [2 bravely could defend ? 

The painted heroes on th' invaders preſs, 

Ard think their wounds addition to their dreſs : 


Jn younger years we ve been with congueſt bleſt, 


And Paris has the Britiſh yoke confeſs'd ; 

Tit then in England, in bieſt England #nown, 
Her Kings are nam'd from a revolted throne ? 
But we offend You no example need, 

In imitation of yourſelves proceed. 

*Tis you your country's hynoar mult ſecure, 

Be all your aftions worthy of Namur. 

With gentle fires your gallantry improve, 
Courage is brutal if untouch'd with love: 


Tf ſoon our utmoſt bravery's not diſplay'd, 


Think that bright circle muſt be captives made, 
Let thoughts of ſaving them our toils heguile, 


Aud they "OTH 3th a ſmile. | 
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